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lier,  we  have  no  words  to  tel 
The  burden  of  our  need! 
th   trembling   hearts   we   kneel   to 

Thee: 
dost  Thou  hear  and  heed? 

e  are  so  weak,  we  scarce  dare  look 
This  new  year  in  its  face! 
ut  I  am  strong,  and  in  ]\Iy  strength 
Each  timid  soul  finds  grace." 


We  are  so  worldly-minded. 

And  the  tempter  gilds  his  snares! 

"But  I  am  near!     My  child 
Shall  not  be  taken  unawares! 


AVe  are  so  selfish,  Father, 
And  so  often  seek  our  own! 

"I  gave  thee  all,  My  child; 

My  Son  once  bore  the  cross  alone." 

We  are  so  sinful.   Father, 

And  our  hearts  are  sad  and  sore! 

"I  gave  My  Son,  all  pure,  for  thee. 
Once  and  for  evermore." 

We  are  so  tempted.  Lord,  and  rash; 

We  think  we  shall  not  fall! 
"Is  it  not  written:  'I  shall  hear, 

Before  My  children  call?'" 

Dear  Father,  Master,  take  our  hands! 

We  lift  them  unto  Thee! 
And  lead  us  on  the  unknown  wa 

We  do  not  ask  to  see. 
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Scripture  that  has  Helped  Me. 

B\  Elder  Orson  F.  Whitney. 


I  was  back  from  a  mission,  was  out 
of  emplo^'ment,  and  felt  a  little  down- 
hearted over  repeated  failures  to  ob- 
tain it.  T  'lad  been  offered  a  place  o;i 
a  morning  paper,  but  had  declined  it, 
because  it  meant  night  work  and  Sun- 
day work,  and  I  wanted  my  Sabbaths 
free,  to  worship  God.  Having  resolved 
to  try  again,  and  if  possible  get  upon 
an  evening  paper,  one  that  did  not 
issue  Sundays,  I  retired  to  my  room 
to  pray,  before  sallying  forth  in  quest 
of  my  heart's  desire. 

Taking  the  Bible  in  my  hands,  I 
knelt  before  the  Lord,  asking  Him, 
among  other  things,  that  I  might  open 
the  sacred  volume  at  some  place  where 
there  would  be  an  answer  to  the 
prayer  I  was  offering.  I  was  partic- 
ularly anxious  to  have  influence  with 
the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Des- 
eret  Evening  News,  for  I  wished  to 
enter  the  employ  of  that  establishment. 
Having  prayed,  I  opened  the  Bible  at 
a  venture,  and  without  looking  where, 
put  mv  finger  down  on  the  Third 
Chapter  of  Proverbs,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

My  son,  forget  not  my  law;  but  let 
thine  heart  keep  my  commandments: 

For  length  of  days,  and  long  life,  and 
peace,  shall  they  add  to  thee. 

Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee : 
bind  them  about  thy  neck;  write  them 
upon   the   table   of  thine   heart: 

So  shalt  thou  find  favor  and  good  un- 
derstanding in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart; 


and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  under- 
standing. 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and 
He   shall   direct   thy  paths. 

Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes:  fear 
the   Lord,  and   depart   from  evil. 

It  shall  be  health  to  thy  navel,  and 
marrow   to   thy   bones. 

Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance, 
and  with  the  firstfruits  of  all  thine  in- 
crease: 

So  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty, 
and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new 
wine. 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of 
the  Lord;  neither  be  weary  of  his  correc- 
tion: 

For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correct- 
eth  ;  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he 
delighteth. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wis- 
dom, and  the  man  that  getteth  under- 
standing: 

For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better 
than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the 
gain  thereof  than  fine  gold. 

She  is  more  precious  than  rubies:  and 
all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not 
to  be  compared  unto  her. 

Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand; 
and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor. 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay 
hold  upon  her;  and  happy  is  every  one 
that   retaineth  her. 

The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the 
earth ;  by  understanding  hath  he  estab- 
lished the  heavens. 

By  his  knowledge  the  depths  are 
broken  up,  and  the  clouds  drop  down  the 
dew. 

My  son,  let  not  them  depart  from 
thine  eyes;  keep  sound  wisdom,  and  dis- 
cretion. 
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So  shall  they  be  life  unto  thy  soul, 
and   grace   to   thy   neck. 

Then  shalt  thou  walk  in  thy  way  safe- 
ly   and  thy  foot  shall  not  stumble 

When  thou  liest  down,  thou  shalt  not 
be  afraid;  yea,  thou  shalt  he  down,  and 
thy  sleep  shall  be  sweet.  . 

Be  not  afraid  of  sudden  fear,  neither 
of  the  desolation  of  the  wicked,  when 
it  cometh.  ,  ^  _, 

For  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence, 
and    shall    keep     thy     foot     from     being 

taken.  ,     ,  ,.  .„ 

Withhold  not  good  from  them  to 
whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  m  the  power 
of  thine   hand   to   do   it. 

Say  not  unto  thy  neighbor,  Cjo,  ana 
come  again,  and  tomorrow  I  will  give; 
when  thou  hast  it  by  thee. 

Devise  not  evil  against  thy  neighbor, 
seeing  he   dwelleth   securely  by   thee. 

Strive  not  with  a  man  without  cause, 
if  he  have  done  thee  no  harm. 

Envy  thou  not  the  oppressor,  and 
choose  none  of  his  ways. 

For  the  froward  is  abomination  to  the 
Lord:  but  nis  secret  is  with  the  right- 
eous. .     ■       ,      1. 

The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  house 
of  the  wicked:  but  he  blesseth  the  habi- 
tation   of   the   just. 

Surely  he  scorneth  the  scorners :  but 
he  giveth  grace   unto  the  lowly. 

The  wise  shall  inherit  glory:  but  shame 
shall  be  the  promotion  of  fools. 

Had  an  angel  from  Heaven  an- 
swered my  petition  in  person,  he  could 
not  have  done  it,  it  seemed  to  me, 
more  appropriately-  I  was  greatly 
comforted  by  what  I  read,  and  felt 
sure  that  I  would  get  what  I  desired. 

"Thou  shalt  find  favor  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man."  With  these  words 
ringing  through  my  mind,  I  walked 
down  to  the  Deseret  News  Office, 
which  was  then  where  the  Hotel  Utah 
now  stands,  and  going  in,  applied  for 
a  situation  as  reporter,  collector,  or 
anything  else  they  might  have  to  give 
me.  "Nothing  doing— all  places  filled 
— no  prospect  of  a  vacancy."  Such 
was  the  discouraging  report. 

Regaining  the  sidewalk,  I  met  my 
Stake  President,  Angus  M.  Cannon,  to 
whom  I  stated  my  case,  without,  how- 


ever, telling  him  anything  of  my  ex- 
perience  while   at   prayer.      Said   he : 
"You  go  back  and  tell  Thomas   Ed- 
ward Taylor  (the  News  manager)  to 
put  you  to  work,  and  tell  him  I  said 
so."    I  was  about  to  obey,  when  I  saw, 
at  a  little  distance,  one  of  the  editors 
of   the    News,     Brigham   Young,   Jr., 
whose   co-editor,   George   O.   Cannon, 
was  then  Delegate  in  Congress.    I  now 
laid  the  matter  before  Brother  Young, 
and    forthwith   he   marched    me   back 
into  the  counting  room  from  which  I 
had  just  emerged,  and  insisted  upon 
Brother  Taylor's    giving    me     some- 
thing to   do — some     outstanding    ac- 
counts to  collect,   etc.      In    vain_  the 
worthy     manager,     naturally     kind- 
hearted  and  affable,  protested  that  the 
li-t  collector  sent  out  had  not  "earned 
his  salt."     Brother  Young  was  not  to 
h-   side-tracked.     "You   haven't  tried 
P.rother  Whitney,"  he  urged,  and  the 
unction  with  which  he  said  it  seemed 
to    imply   that   there   never   had   been 
such  a  collector  known.     And  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  he  was  right ! 

Well,  I  went  to  work.  My  success 
as  a  collector  was  not  dazzling.  But 
I  was  in  the  path  to  promotion,  and 
when  the  city  editor  (the  name  given 
to  the  man  who  did  all  local  repor- 
torial  work  for  the  paper  in  those 
(lays) — when  this  man,  John  Nichol- 
son, went  upon  a  mission  several 
weeks  later,  I  succeeded  him  in  the 
editorial  department.  Our  principal 
writer  was  Charles  W.  Penrose,  who 
afterwards  became  editor-in-chief. 

About  the  same  time  that  I  began 
working  for  the  News,  I  was  made 
Bishop  of  the  Eighteenth  Ward  (July, 
1878).  It  was  the  beginning  of  my 
public  service  and  of  what  success  I 
have  since  had,  if  I  except  my  first 
mission  (in  Pennsvlvama  and  Ohio), 
from  which  I  had  liut  recently  re- 
turned when  I  thus  "found  favor  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man." 
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AT    THE    NATIONS    CAPITOL. 

For  two  distinct  reasons,  the  visit 
of  Utah's  two  hundred  concert  sing- 
ers in  the  nation's  capitol  on  Nov.  15, 
1911,  proved  one  of  the  greatest  events 
of  our  entire  eastern  tour.  First,  there 
was  the  unique  and  memorable  fea- 
ture of  singinar  for  the  President  and 


Mrs.  Taft  and  of  meeting  them  in  the 
White  House  by  special  invitation — 
an  experience  and  pleasure  that  came 
to  us  rather  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly, after  our  high  hopes  in  that  re- 
gard had  been  seemingly  check-mated 
on  account  of  the  chief  executive's  dip- 
lomatic activities.  Second,  the  con- 
cert engagement  itself  was  probably 
the  most  successful  of  the  trip,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  natural  attractions  of 
the  center  of  our  great  government. 

But  in  telling  of  the  visit  in  Wash- 
ington, we  must  go  back  a  little  to  nar- 
rate incidents  that  led  up  to  the  event 
at  the  White  House.  Upon  the  occa- 
sion when  the  silver  service  was  pre- 
sented to  the  battleship   Utah  in  the 


Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  David  Roberts 
of  Logan,  who  was  among  the  guests 
on  board,  exclaimed  during  the  cere- 
monies :  "What  a  great  thing  it  would 
be  if  our  splendid  chorus  from  Utah 
could  only  sing  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States !" 

Your  humble  servant  overheard  that 


pilot"  by  Hanisand  Kwing,  WashingU  n,  D   C. 
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remark  and  was  struck  with  the  idea 
at  once.  My  hopes  soared  high  as  I 
rushed  into  a  telegraph  office  in  New 
York  later  that  day  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing wire  to  Senator  Reed  Smoot 
in  Washington: 

"Is  there  chance  of  choir  visiting 
White  House  and  singing  for  Presi- 
dent? It  would  be  the  treat  of  their 
lives." 

Senator  Smoot's  response  arrived 
with  a  dull  thud: 

"President  will  not  be  in  Washing- 
ton Wednesday." 

And  so  the  upward  flight  of  expec- 
tations was  cut  short,  like  a  bubble 
that  floats  quickly  aloft  and  then  pops 
into  space.  When  one's  heart  has 
been  set  on  a  thing,  it  is  hard  to  give 
it  up  without  feeling  some  sharp  tugs 
on  those  delicate  heart-strings  inside. 
However,  the  Senator's  message  was 
'  plain,  and  the  idea  had  to  be  set  aside, 
no  matter  how  great  the  disappoint- 
ment. The  choir  soon  made  its  "break 
from  Broadway"  and  took  up  the  re- 
turn tour  homeward. 

A  day  or  so  later,  while  I  was  go- 
ing over  my  mail  in  the  Lyric  theater, 
at  Baltimore,  where  the  chorus  was  to 
appear  that  night,  Nov.  14,  the  office 
door  swung  wide  and  in  walked  Har- 
old Smoot,  the  senator's  son,  bringing 
the  message  that  the  President's  plans 
had  been  changed — that  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  Mrs.  Taft  had  invited  the 
Utah  chorus  to  the  White  House  to 
sing  for  them,  and  be  received  in  the 
presence  of  fifty  specially  invited 
guests,  the  ceremonies  to  commence 
at  9  o'clock  at  night,  Nov.  15;  also 
that  I  was  expected  in  Washington  at 
once  to  consult  with  Senator  Smoot 
and  arrange  the  programme. 

Here  was  indeed  a  surprise.  En- 
thusiasm returned  like  a  flash  and 
spurred  to  quick  action,  which  was  re- 
quired. For  the  chorus  was  scheduled 
to  sing  in  concert  at  the  Columbia 
theater  on  the  afternoon  of  that  same 
day.  To  the  station  I  sped.  I  didn't 
even   stop  to   make   apologies   or  ex- 


plain my  flight  to  my  wife,  who  anx- 
iously awaited  me  inside  the  station 
restaurant  where  we  were  to  lunch  to- 
gether. As  I  rushed  through  the  sta- 
tion gates,  an  express  train  was  pulling 
out  for  Washington.  I  managed  to 
swing  myself  aboard  the  rear  platform 
after  one  of  those  break-neck  races  so 
familiar  to  many  of  us. 

In  an  hour  I  was  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  senate  building  in  Wash- 
ington. As  I  stood  in  the  wide  ro- 
tunda above  the  steps,  wondering  how 
to  reach  Senator  Smoot,  a  pair  of  fat 


SENATOR    REED    SMOOT. 

arms  were  thrown  around  my  neck  in 
an  unexpected  embrace,  and  a  voice 
said  :  "God  bless  my  soul ;  it's  George 
Pyper.  How  are  the  dear  ones  at 
home?" 

Who  could  fail  to  recognize  the 
friendly  clasp  of  the  man?  It  was  John 
P.  Meakin.  We  had  a  delightful  in- 
terview, and  then  he  ushered  me  into 
Senator  Smoot's  office.  The  Senator 
soon  arrived,  and  together  we  went 
over  the  repertoire  of  the  choir 
and  decided  on  the  program  for  the 
White  House  concert.  This  com- 
pleted, I  hastened  to  return  to  Balti- 
more,  where   our   concert   was  to   be 
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given  that  night.  There  was  one  ex- 
press train  leaving  in  time  to  get  me 
there  before  the  concert,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  duplicate  my  former  feat 
of  racing  along  the  platform.  I  think 
those    two    marathons    about    finished 


But  I  am  digressing. 


oughly  enjoyed  by  all.  Washington's 
monument,  the  magnificent  buildings 
and  grounds  of  administration,  the 
broad  boulevards  and  pretty  park- 
ings, the  attractive  structures  and  all 
those  points  that  go  to  make  Amer- 
ica's capitol  the  splendid  and  world- 
famed   city   that    she   is,   hardly   need 
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I  arrived  in  Baltimore  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  and  broke  the  glad  news. 

Next  morning  we  arrived  in  the 
national  capitol  at  the  great  Washing- 
ton station,  which  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and 
then  scattered  out  to  see  the  sights  of 
famous  Washington,  D.  C.  Our  time 
for  this  was  limited  on  account  of  that 
afternoon's  concert,  but  it  was  thor- 


comment  here.     Some  even  found  the 
time  to  go  to  Mt.  Vernon. 

Our  concert  in  the  Columbia  the- 
ater was  a  victory.  The  management 
of  the  theater  was  in  the  hands  of  Fred 
Berger,  who  managed  old  Sol  Smith 
Russell  in  early  days,  and  who  met 
President  Brigham  Young  many  times 
in  Utah  in  that  early  period.  They  ap- 
parently had  been   fast  friends.     Mr. 
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Berger's  talks,  reminiscent  of  his 
visits  to  the  Bee  Hive  House,  were 
intensel_y  interesting.  His  arrange- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  engagement  and 
the  splendid  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  singers  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  concert.  The  Washing- 
ington  papers  were  extremely  com- 
plimentary in  their  criticisms. 

That  evening  at  8:^5  o'clock,  the 
chorus  members  gathered  at  the  east 
side  of  the  White  House,  where  they 
were  met  by  Senator  Reed  Smoot  and 
conducted  to  the  reception  and  cloak 
rooms  of  the  executive  mansion.  At 
exactly  9  o'clock,  an  attendant  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  announced  that  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Taft  were  ready  to 
receive  the  chorus.  The  Utah  retinue, 
led  by  Professor  Stephens,  walked  in 
single  file  up  the  stairs  and  to  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Taft  stood 
near  the  entrance,  and  at  their  side 
was   Major   Archibald    Butt,   personal 


aide  to  the  President,  who  introduced 
each  of  the  Utahns.  Major  Butt  was 
very  cordial.  He  was  a  big,  handsome 
man,  with  an  approach,  carriage  and 
candor  that  immediately  gained  the 
love  and  confidence  of  all.  It  was  a 
great  shock  to  the  choir  members 
later  to  learn  of  his  fate  in  the  appal- 
ling Titanic  disaster. 

The  Tabernacle  chorus  took  its  po- 
sition at  the  north  end  of  the  East 
Room,  near  the  magnificent  White 
House  piano,  which  is  a  perfect  study 
in  gold  gilding  and  works  of  art  in 
oil  colors  and  stains.  The  fifty  guests 
of  the  President  and  his  wife  were 
seated  about  the  room  in  their  full 
regalia  of  military  brightness  and  daz- 
zling gowns.'  Prof.  McClellan  was  at 
the  piano.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Taft  occupied  conspicuous  places 
where  they  could  best  hear  the  work 
of  the  chorus. 

Every  number  of  the  program  was 
warmly     applauded     and     apparently 
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made  a  distinct  impression.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  the  numbers 
as  follows : 

PROGRAM 

Soldier's  Chorus  from  "Faust"'.  ..  Gounod 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir. 

The  Kiss  Waltz Arditti 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Thomas-Edward. 

Ladies  Chorus,  Christmas  Song.  Stephens 

Finale  to  "Death  of  Minnehaha".  .Taylor 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir. 

Autumn   Thomas 

Miss  Lydia  White. 
The  Irrigated  Region  (from  Prize  Ode) 

McClellan 

Miss  Evans,  Mr.  Graham  and  Choir. 

Aria  from  "La  Boheme" Puccini 

Dr.  David  Reese. 

My   Gypsy   Sweetheart Herbert 

Mr.  Horace  S.  Ensign  and  Choir. 

Cradle   Song    Sauret 

Mr.  W.  E.  Weihe. 

Sextette   from  "Lucia" Donizetti 

Fifty  Soloists  and  Choir. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert,  the 
chorus  members  were  conducted  to  the 
State  Dining  Room,  where  refresh- 
ments were  served.  President  Taft 
was  dignified  but  informal.  He  chatted 
freely  with  the  Utahns  and  guests 
about  him,  freely  using  that  charac- 
teristic smile  that  some  say  will  never 
■"•ear  awav.  Certainly  the  warmth  of 
th->  reception, the  President's  cordiality 
to  his  guests,  and  likewise  the  charm- 
ing hostage  of  Mrs.  Taft,  easily  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Utahns.  It  was  the 
greatest  event  of  the  tour,  I  am  sure. 

\Miile  we  were  in  the  White  House 
the    news    came    that    clergymen    in 


Richmond,  Va.,  where  we  appeared 
next,  had  petitioned  the  city  council 
of  that  city  asking  that  the  "Mor- 
mons" be  prevented  from  singing  in 
the  City  Auditorium.  The  sentiment 
of  myself  and  the  members  of  the 
choir  was  very  truly  expressed  by  one 
who  said:  "Thank  God  the  Nation  has 
a  President  broader  minded  than  those 
whose  bigotry  and  superstition  have 
actuated  them  to  launch  such  a  move 
in  Richmond,"  a  comparatively  few 
miles  away. 

No  more  than  the  memory  of  the 
Washington  visit,  can  be  forgotten  the 
interest  and  support  rendered  us  by 
Senator  Smoot.  The  gratitude  of  all 
went  out  to  him  for  his  splendid  ser- 
vice in  the  engineering  of  the  affair. 

The  visit  in  Washington,  like  that 
in  every  other  city,  was  rife  with  hu- 
morous incidents.  But  one  will  be  re- 
membered by  all.  It  was  during  the 
?erving  of  refreshments  in  the  State 
Dining  Room.  One  gentleman  of  the 
chorus  was  unfortunate  enough  to  slip 
on  the  smooth  floor,  and  went  sprawl- 
ing, casting  his  refreshments  to  the 
four  winds. 

"Who  is  that  gawk?"  exclaimed  one 
of  our  esteemed  lady  members,  who 
was  commendably  sensitive  to  the 
conduct  and  reputation  of  the  Utah 
aggregation.  She  peered  through  the 
crowd  about  her  and  gave  forth  an 
ejaculation  of  horror.  It  was  her  hus- 
band ! 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Gus  was-  assigned  to  the  Manchester 
conference.  He  had  relatives  in  Scot- 
land, with  whom  his  mother  wished 
him  to  labor,  but  the  president  of  the 
mission,  with  wise  insight  and  long 
foresight,  told  Gus  that  he  had  better 
wait  till  he  had  lost  his  pin  feathers 
before  going  there.  So  he  was  sent 
to  Manchester. 

When  he  reached  that  city  of  smoke 
and  grime  and  fog,  there  was  no  one 
at  the  station  to  meet  him,  so  far  as  he 
could  see.  He  waited  for  some  time 
till  somebody  should  inquire  if  he  were 
the  new  missionary  from  America. 
But  no  one  came.  So  he  looked  out 
through  the  thickening  air  for  a  police- 
man to  put  him  into  an  honest  cab. 
This  the  public  functionary  was  glad 
to  do.  Nevertheless,  he  smiled  more 
than  a  public  functionary  has  a  right 
to  smile,  particularly  before  strangers. 

The  conference  house  was  an  un- 
conscionably long  distance  away.  Gus 
wondered  if  he  were  not  being  duped 
again.  Maybe  that  was  what  the  bob- 
by's smile  meant.  The  fog  and  smoke 
helped  on  this  conclusion.  But  after 
a  time  the  cab  drew  up  before  a  long 
house  with  a  dozen  doors  opening  on 
the  street.  He  got  out  and  paid  the 
man  a  shilling — that  was  what  the 
man  said  he  was  taking  from  the 
handful  of  unintelligible  English  coins 
which  Gus  had  got  at  Liverpool  in  ex- 
change for  his  American  money  and 
which  he  now  extended  in  his  open 
hand  with  the  injunction  that  cabby 
help  himself !  Then  he  knocked,  and 
was  admitted  by  a  thin  woman  who 
bowed  and  smiled  too  much.  He  was 
ushered  into  a  little  box  of  a  room 
and  left  to  his  own  reflections. 

And  these  were  by  no  means  of  the 
most  pleasant  sort. 

Ever  since  leaving  home  his  mind 
had  been  so  busily  occupied  with  new 
images  that  he  had  had  no  time   for 


h  "me  sickness.  He  had  not  thought 
of  the  folks  at  home  as  much  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  written  to  them  twice — once  from 
New  York  and  then  again  from  Livers- 
pool.  The  letter  from  Liverpool  had 
b^en  written  only  yesterday.  And  he 
had  written  also  to  Martha  from  New 
York,  telling  her  all  about  himself  and 
the  sights.  He  had  made  no  allusion 
to  the  cutter  and  his  rival,  but  she 
would  probably  divine  that  something 
was  the  matter.  The  present  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  really  been  left 
alone  with  nothing  to  occupy  hi.'=  mind. 

Gus  was  one  of  those  yoiuig  men 
who  should  never  be  lefl  to  thenT-elves. 
His  mind  had  not  developed  enough 
to  be  sufficient  unto  itself.  His  range 
of  ideas  was  too  narrow  for  that..  For 
there  are  people  who  are  in  the  worst 
company  when  they  are  alone.  Soli- 
tude to  them  always  brings  on  a  train 
of  morbid  suggestions  and  makes  them 
a  prey  to  their  surroundings  and  their 
own  emptiness.  So,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  with  Gus. 

It  may  be  that  the  objects  in  the 
room  started  this  train  of  feelings  in 
Gus.  The  wall  paper  was  blue — a 
dirty  blue.  The  smoke  and  the  fog 
and  the  soot  had  played  havoc  with  it. 
.'Vnd  everything  else  in  the  place  was 
in  dingy  harmony  with  the  vile  tint. 
There  was  a  blue  volume  on  the  round 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  or  at 
least  a  volume  that  tried  its  hardest 
to  appear  blue.  Whatever  the  cause, 
however,  certain  it  is  that  he  was  over- 
come by  a  spirit  of  depression. 

Why  was  nobody  there?  The  con- 
ference president  had  been  notified  of 
the  time  of  his  arrival.  Why  hadn't 
the  woman  who  let  him  in  told  him 
where  the  president  was?  Anyhow,  she 
needn't  to  have  smiled  so  diabolically ! 

In  contrast  with  this  gloomv  view 
there  arose  -another  view  of  a  fireside 
across  the  water.     There  always  does. 
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He  saw  his  own  pleasant  fireside,  the 
folks  sitting  round  it  ^nd  chatting 
merrily.  There  was  Martha  too.  He 
wished  now  that  he  had  written  more 
tenderly  to  her.  He  thought  pleasantly 
of  how  she  had  pressed  his  hand  in  the 
grand-right-and-left  that  last  night — 
for  jMrs.  Swensen's  observation  had 
not  been  without  foundation  in  fact — 
and  how  she  had  looked  up  into  his 
eyes  !  As  for  Bud  Samson,  he  would 
have  liked  to  pommel  him  for  that  af- 
fair at  the  station.  He  would  when 
he  got  home. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  opened 
his  valise,  took  out  his  writing  mater- 
ial, and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  parents ! 
It  was  by  no  means  a  delicately-word- 
ed epistle,  either,  for  Gus  was  not  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  writing.  He  told 
his  mother  of  that  affair  with  "Henry 
Jones"  in  New  York,  of  the  expens- 
es he  would  have  to  meet  each  month 
•"  th°  mission — for  he  had  heard  the 
missionaries  at  Liverpool  talking  of 
theirs — and  of  the  impossibility  of  his 
ever  staying  there  on  less  than  fifteen 
dollars  a  month ;  and  how  could  they 
manage  to  send  him  that  great  sum 
of  monev?  He  would  come  home  then 
if  he  had  the  means.  Even  the  strong 
emotion  together  with  the  resolution 
not  to  cross  the  sea  again,  both  ex- 
perienced on  the  IVisconsin,  were 
swallowed  up  in  this  greater  feeling 
of  homesickness. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  sealing  and 
stamping  the  letter  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  small  man  appeared, 
dark  and  bewhiskered  like  the  man  in 
the  book  who  killed  and  ate  his  wife. 
A  youngish  man  whose  beard  was 
probably  the  fruits  of  his  missionary 
life,  he  was  not  at  all  so  ferocious  as 
he  looked. 

"Hello!"  the  man  exclaimed,  com- 
ing forward.    "Is  this  Brother  Flinn?" 

It   was. 

"I  went  to  the  station  to  meet  you, 
but  I  was  too  late,  it  seems.  I'm  very 
glad  to  see  you  and  welcome  you  to 
the  Manchester  conference.  I'm  the 
president.   Edwin   Woolsey." 


And  the  two  shook  hands  warmly. 

Gus  wanted  to  say  something,  but 
the  only  thing  he  could  think  of  just 
then  was,  "D'ye  know  where  I  can 
post  this  here  letter?" 

"Why  yes,"  Brother  'Woolsey  an- 
swered. He  knew  how  anxious  new 
arrivals  always  were  to  take  the  very 
first  opportunity  to  write  home.  "I'm 
going  down  the  street  now  to  buy  a 
few  things  for  supper,  and  if  you'll  go 
with  me  you  can  mail  it  at  the  store." 

Had  the  president  only  divined  the 
contents  of  that  letter  he  would  have 
suggested  an  altogether  different 
course.  He  would  have  rallied  the 
spirits  of  the  homesick  boy  till  he 
would  tear  up  the  letter  and  burn 
it,  and  write  in  a  happier  mood.  But 
he  did  not  suspect  its  contents,  and  so 
the  evil  messenger  was  duly  dropped 
into  the  various  mail  pouches  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  till  it 
reached  its  destination  with  its  dis- 
heartening tidings. 

President  Woolsey  was  jollier  than 
his  bewhiskered  countenance  would 
indicate.  He  was  really  a  young  man  ; 
he  had  been  there  for  more  than  two 
years  and  he  was  waiting  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  newly-married  man  for  his 
release.  For  two  months  now  he  had 
eagerly  turned  over  every  bundle  of 
letters  in  the  vain  search  for  one  from 
Liverpool — a  real  letter,  not  announce- 
ments, bills,  instructions,  whatnot.  It 
hadn't  come  yet,  but  it  would.  He 
pottered  around,  setting  the  table, 
spreading  the  simple  meal,  and  talking 
like  a  fish-woman  all  the  time.  The 
fact  is,  he  had  suspected  by  this  time 
Gus's  state  of  mind. 

The  two  sat  down  to  bread  and  but- 
ter and  marmalade  with  hot  water  and 
milk  sugared  to  suit  the  taste.  In  this 
way  the  missionaries  dodged  the  Word 
of  Wisdom ! 

That  evening  three  other  mission- 
aries came  in  from  their  districts — 
Elders  Hanaford,  Swan,  and  Wells. 
There  was  a  letter  for  Brother  Hana- 
ford. It  was  from  Liverpool.  He 
smiled  anxiously,  tearing  open  the  en- 
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velope  raggedly  in  his  hurry,  but  he 
was  too  wise  to  say  anything  definite 
till  he  had  read  it.  A  glance  at  it, 
however,  proved  sufficient  to  show 
what  it  was.  He  jumped  up  nearly 
to  the  ceiling  and  danced  about  the 
room  with  the  most  extraordinary 
facility  for  an  old  man,  smiling  broad- 
ly through  his  bushy  beard — for  every- 
body in  the  mission  field  then  wore  a 
beard,  if  he  could  get  a  respectable 
one  to  grow. 

After  that  they  fell  to  talking— all 
but  poor  Gus,  who  kept  silence  from 
sheer  necessity.  First  the  talk  was  of 
home,  the  topic  raised  by  Hanaford's 
letter.  This  did  not  have  the  most 
salutary  effect  on  Gus.  as  you  may 
easily  imagine  from  what  has  been  said 
of  the  state  of  his  feelings.  He  list- 
ened, though,  thinking  his  own 
thoughts  and  saying  nothing,  unless 
he  were  brought  into  the  conversation 
by  some  one  remarking — - 

"You  may  well  look  glum !  They'll 
keep  you  here  for  three  years !" 

One  thing  led  to  another,  after  the 
manner  of  conversations,  till  they  were 
presently  discussing  some  aspect  of  the 
atonement.  Then  Gus  ceased  to  fol- 
low them.  Indeed,  how  could  he  fol- 
low them  on  such  a  theme  as  this? 
He  could  get  neither  head  nor  tail  to 
what  they  were  saying.  Who  was 
Atonement  anyhow  ?  He  had  never 
in  all  his  life  heard  of  him !  Then 
came  the  question,  was  Atonement  a 
"he"  or  a  "she?"  Most  likely  it  was 
a  woman,  seeing  thev  had  been  speak- 
ing of  home.  Did  all  these  elders  live 
in  the  same  town  and  know  the  same 
people?  Very  likely.  After  all.  Atone- 
ment wasn't  a  bad  name  for  a  girl ! 
The  phrases,  "raised  from  the  dead" 
and  marrying  in  the  next  life,"  used 
in    the    conversation    would    seem    to 


point  emphatically  in  the  direction  of 
her  being  a  woman.  Still,  he  would 
like  to  know  for  certain.  So  when 
he  got  a  good  opening  and  when  he 
felt  it  imperative  that  he  take  part  in 
the  conversation  and  not  sit  there  like 
a  dummy,  he  put  the  question  directly 
to  the  four — 

Who  was  this  Atonement? 

There  was  an  embarrassed  silence. 
The  four  looked  at  each  other  and  then 
at  Gus.  What  did  they  mean  by  look- 
ing at  each  other  like  that  and  then  at 
him?  Had  he  stumped  them?  Or 
had  he  touched  a  delicate  point,  like 
asking  a  new  widow  where  her  hus- 
band is  and  how  he  is  getting  on? 

Then  they  told  him  that  atonement 
was  not  a  person  at  all.  but  a  subject 
and  that  it  was  the  most  important 
subject.  They  said  something  also 
about  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
where  the  topic  was  treated. 

"And  this  Paul,"  Gus  wanted  to 
know,  "is  he  a  person?" 

"Yes,"  said  Brother  Woolsey. 

"Where  did  you  say  he  talks  about 
the  atonement?" 

"In  the  Bible."  he  was  told. 

Other  subjects  came  up  for  discus- 
sion equally  unintelligible  to  Gus. 
But  he  made  no  further  effort  to  seek 
enlightenment.  The  thing  seemed  too 
risky.  Instead  he  got  out  his  Bible 
and  began  searching  through  it.  turn- 
ing over  its  pages  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  others  glanced  at  him  in  the 
midst  of  their  talk.  For  more  than  an 
hour  the  boy  kept  industriously  at  his 
task  of  turning  the  sacred  pages  with  a 
wetted  thumb.  At  last  he  closed  the 
volume  with  a  slap,  threw  it  down  with 
a  bang,  and  roared — 

"The  book  of  Paul  ain't  in  the  Bible 
— so  there !" 

(to  be  continued) 
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NotmiK)  is  easier  man  fault  fiiwling;  no  talenr,  noselt-clenial, 
no  Drains,  no  character  are  reciuired  to  set  up  in  tf»e 
grumbling  business.— "T^o^er/  West. 
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Ann  Tisdale's  Awakening. 

By  Jennie  Roberts  Mabey. 


II. 


"What  in  the  world  is  all  this 
about?"  Ann  Tisdale  demanded,  open- 
ing the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
way ;  and,  holding  the  candle  high,  she 
peered  up  over  her  silver-rimmed 
glasses  at  the  shrinking  white  robed 
little  figure  upon  the  landing. 

"I — ^I  think  I  must  have  been 
afraid,"  he  faltered,  with  a  pitiful  little 
catch  in  his  voice,  but  smiling  bravely 
in  the  glow  of  the  candle  light.  "There 
couldn't  really  be  pigs  in  the  house, 
could  there?" 

"Pigs!"  in  consternation,  "what  non- 
sense." And  Miss  Ann  came  up  the 
stairs  thoroughly  out  of  patience. 

"Now,  Clifton,"  she  said  severely, 
after  she  had  tucked  him  in  bed  again, 
"I  can't  have  these  kind  of  doin's  every 
night,  you  understand." 

"My  name  is  Clifford,"  he  corrected, 
"and  I'll  try  and  not  be  so  much 
trouble,"  in  his  well-bred  little  way,  so 
much  like  his  mother  that  a  wave  of 
feeling  swept  through  Miss  Ann,  and 
her  glance  wavered  slightly  for  a  mo- 
ment as  she  stood  looking  down  into 
the  big  brown  eyes  with  the  lashes  still 
wet.  She  had  herself  well  in  hand  in 
a  moment,  however,  with  self  contempt 
for  the  passing  emotion.  This  child 
must  be  taught  obedience  though  he 
were  motherless.  Children,  especially 
boys,  she  had  heard,  were  so  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  any  sign  of  weak- 
ness. However,  her  voice  was  kind 
and  there  was  something  new  in  the 
tones  as  she  said  : 

"Just  think  of  something  real  pleas- 
ant and  you'll  soon  be  asleep." 

"Pretend  things?"  he  nodded  man- 
fully. "But  that's  not  easy  without 
her.  My  father,  he  always  tried  when 
I  got  scared,  but  he  didn't  understand 
how,"  and  his  eyes  became  tragic  and 
lips  quivered  helplessly.  With  the 
thought  of  his  loneliness  coming  back 
with  a  rush,  he  burst  into  wild  wailing, 


with  sobs  that  shook  his  small  body 
from  head  to  foot. 

"I  want  my  father,  oh  I  do  want 

him !" 

Miss  Ann  stared  down  at  him  open- 
mouthed.    What  should  she  do! 

Grandma  Tisdale's  quavering  voice 
called  timidly  up  the  stairway. 

"Ann,  hadn't  ye  better  have  William 
sleep  beside  him  tonight?" 

Miss  Ann  compressed  her  lips  into  a 
straight  line.  That  was  something  she 
had  never  allowed, — her  hired  men  to 
sleep  in  the  house,  but  apparently  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  do,  for  tonight, 
at  least. 

Billy  went  up  the  stairs  with  a 
broad  grin.  He  had  long  known  his 
limitations.  He  snuggled  the  timid 
voungster  close  and  even  after  the 
lights  were  out  below,  entertained  him 
delightfully  with  "Tom  Sawyer"  and 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  Enlarging  upon 
some  of  the  details  and  supplying  a 
great  many  from  his  own  imagination, 
to  suit  the  occasion. 

The  sun  was  shining  in  brightly 
through  the  window  next  morning, 
when  Clifford  rubbed  his  eyes  open. 
Billy  had  arisen  long  before  and  gone. 
Clifford's  every-day  clothes  were  lying 
out  upon  a  chair  and  he  put  them  on 
awkwardly. 

Miss  Ann  was  churning  near  i'">e 
stove  when  he  went  down,  and  edging 
through  the  half  closed  door  of  the 
kitchen,  he  slid  into  the  nearest  chair. 
Hq  sat  quietly  counting  the  squares  in 
the  linoleum,  first  one  way  then  the 
other,  until  she  happened  to  notice. 

.After  eating  his  breakfast  Clifford 
immediately  sought  oiit  Billy,  who  was 
hitching  the  horses  to  the  big  hay 
wagon.  The  small  boy  sat  upon  a  pile 
of  logs  watching  eagerly  the  skilful 
performance  of  the  larger  one,  with  a 
passionate  longing  to  be  big  and  doing. 

"Couldn't  I  ride  a  little  way  with 
you,  William?"  he  ventured. 

"Naw,  yer  too  much  of  a  girl,  ye'd 
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fall  off.  'Nother  thing,  Son't  you  call 
me  Will-yum.  I'm  Bill,  or  Billy  I  don't 
mind.  It's  on'y  the  wimmin  call  me 
that. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  I  could  stay  on  that 
big  wagon,"  Clifford  begged  again. 

"That  wagon's  a  hayrack,  an'  when 
it  started  to  move  you'd  sure  keel  off. 
Anybody  that  'u'd  git  scart  uv  the 
dark — say  you  must  be  a  girl  ain't 
ye?" 

Clifford's  cheeks  flushed  painfully, 
but  he  answered  spiritedly: 

"No,  I'm  not  a  girl.  I'll  just  show 
you  my  muscle,"  going  towards  him 
and  beginning  to  roll  up  his  sleeve,  but 
the  band  was  too  small  to  go  much 
above  the  dimpled,  babyish  elbow  and 
Billy  laughed  again. 

"But  just  you  feel,"  the  little  fellow 
persisted,  doubling  up  his  arm  with 
such  effort  to  extend  his  small  cords 
that  he  stood  upon  tip-toe  and  grew 
red  in  the  face. 

"Gee !"  said  Billy,  patronizingly,  "I 
b'lieve  you  are  a  boy,  after  all.  Maby 
you  can  cling  on.  We'll  see,"  and 
Clifford  clambered  up  over  the  wheel 
into  the  rack  without  further  invita- 
tion, enjoying  the  rattle  and  jolting  as 
thev  started  out  over  the  fields,  but  a 
shrill  voice  stopped  them.  Miss  Ann 
stood  upon  the  back  porch  shading  her 
eyes  from  the  sun. 

"William!"  she  called,  "put  that 
child  down  and  send  him  to  the  house." 

Billy  made  a  grimace  behind  his 
hand  and  lowered  the  boy  to  the 
ground  by  one  arm. 

Clifford  started  submissively  to  her, 
but  there  was  a  dejected  droop  to  his 
small  shoulders.  About  half  way 
there,  a  gopher  digging  his  hole  caught 
his  attention,  and  he  stopped  in  won- 
derment to  watch  the  small,  brown 
creature  flinging  the  damp  soil  with  its 
feet.  A  sharp  voice  recalled  him  im- 
mediately though,  and  he  trudged 
stoically  forward  again. 

He  positively  must  not  go  out  to  the 
barn  among  the  cattle  or  talk  to  the 
hired  men.  It  hindered  them  from 
working,  his  aunt  told  him  when  he 


had  reached  the  porch  at  last.  Neither 
was  it  good  for  a  boy,  no  matter  how 
small,  to  stand  about  idly  watching 
gophers,  and  she  led  the  way  to  her 
herb  garden,  where  a  small  plot  had 
already  been  marked  out  for  him  to 
weed.  Abner  should  not  say  she  had 
let  his  boy  grow  up  in  idleness. 

Clifford  slowly  began  the  work, 
without  a  question,  and  Miss  Ann  was 
standing  above  him  for  a  moment  giv- 
ing instructions,  when  something  scur- 
ried around  the  corner  of  the  house 
and  with  a  bound  planted  its  fore  feet 
upon  the  boy's  back,  knocking  him 
over  on  his  stomach  Clifford  scram- 
bled up  with  a  look  of  amazement,  then 
broke  into  hearty  peals  of  almost 
babyish  laughter. 

"Who'd  'a'  thought  you  c'u'd  found 
me  in  this  great,  great  big  place.  Oh, 
you  Bouncer,  doggie !"  he  cooed,  rock- 
ing the  dog  back  and  forth  in  his  arms, 
scratching  the  black  damp  nose  fondly, 
and  gently  pulling  at  the  animal's  ears. 
Suddenly  the  dog  broke  away  and 
making  a  quick  circle  came  back  at 
his  small  master  for  further  mischief, 
tearing  straight  through  the  little  gar- 
den and  making  havoc  among  the  ten- 
der stalks. 

Clifford  looked  up  quickly  into  the 
face  of  his  aunt,  all  the  merriment 
dropping  from  his  small  countenance 
like  a  cloak. 

Miss  Ann's  eyes  grew  hard  and  her 
mouth  stern. 

"Now,  I  can't  have  this.  That  dog 
will  have  to  be  shut  up  in  the  wood 
shed.  I  don't  see  yet  why  your  father 
allowed  you  to  bring  the  critter  here 
to  pester  me  with." 

She  dragged  the  dog  away  by  his 
collar  and  Clifford  sat  looking  after 
them  miserably,  then  fell  vigorously 
to  tugging  at  the  weeds,  trying  not  to 
hear  the  cries  and  wails  of  the  im- 
prisoned puppy,  which  were  tearing 
his  tiny  heart  into  shreds. 

After  a  while  he  heard  the  creaking 
of  the  hay  wagon  as  it  rolled  heavily 
on  toward  the  barn.  A  man  was  fol- 
lowing  behind   with   a   fork   over   hU 
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shoulder.  Clifford  looked  up  eagerly, 
and  Billy  waved  at  him  jauntily  from 
the  top  of  the  load,  where  he  was  lean- 
ing upon  his  elbow  down  deep  in  the 
fragrant  timothy,  driving. 

That  night  Clifford  slept  upon  the 
"settin'-room"  couch,  where  Miss  Ann 
h.ad  arranged  a  comfortable  bed  "jest 
to  humor  him,"  and  grandma  Tisdale 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  she'd  leave 
her  bed-room  door  ajar  for  company. 

The  neighbors,  who  knew  Miss  Ann 
well,  knew  of  her  indomitable  will  and 
the  narrow  unvarying  grooves  she  had 
kept  to  all  her  days,  soon  began  to 
look  pityingly  upon  the  serious  faced 
little  fellow,  who  gazed  out  wistfully 
between  the  pickets  of  the  white  fence 
when  they  passed,  and  followed  his 
aunt  soberly  up  the  aisle  in  church 
every  Sunday. 

He  had  been  forbidden  to  talk  to  Bil- 
ly, to  play  in  the  barn  yards,  the  duck 
pond,  the  street,  the  lawn,  the  upstair 
rooms,  and  lastly  the  vegetable  garden, 
until  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  place 
where  he  might  go.  Upon  rare  occa- 
sions, he  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  the 
small,  country  grocery  store,  two 
blocks  away,  for  small  articles,  but 
always  restricted  to  a  limited  time  in 
which  to  go  and  return,  and  it  had 
never  once,  for  a  single  instant,  en- 
tered the  child's  mind  to  disobey. 

One  day  there  had  been  a  heavy 
shower  that  drove  Billy  in  from  the 
fields  and  Clifford  stood  upon  the  back 
porch,  leaning  over  the  railing,  trying 
to  catch  the  drops  from  the  eaves  in 
the  mouth  of  a  small  bottle.  Billy 
watched  Miss  Ann's  square  back  dis- 
appear down  the  cellar  steps  under  the 
house,  then  suddenly  siezed  the  little 
boy  without  warning  and  flinging  him 
over  his  shoulder  ran  full  speed  for 
the  barn. 

"That  was  fun  !"  exclaimed  the  child 
gleefully,  when  Billy  put  him  down, 
with  a  heartier  laugh  than  had  passed 
his  lips  for  weeks.  "You  daren't  do 
it  again !" 

Billy,  for  answer,  threw  him  up  over 
upon    the    hay;    then,    climbing    up. 


plunged  over  into  the  loft  himself.  He 
rolled  the  boy  over  and  over  chucking 
and  tickling  his  small  sides.  The 
youngster  squirmed  and  twisted  and 
screamed  with  delight. 

"Whew!   yer   a    funny   kid!"    Billy 
exclaimed   after   a   little,   pausing   for 
breath.     "Do   ye   ever   git   scart  now  • 
nights,  like  girls?" 

"No,"  Clifford  faltered  shamefaced- 
ly, "except  when  I  have  the  night- 
mare." 

"Well,  that  is  rich,"  jeered  Billy, 
after  all  I  told  ye  'bout  Tom  Sawyer 
and  his  pals." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  'cept 
bears  and  pigs — "  Clifford  began. 

"Pigs!"  Billy's  mirth  exploded  and 
he  fell  back  in  the  hay  laughing  until 
the  rafters  rang  with  the  sound. 

Upon  coming  up  out  of  the  cellar, 
Miss  Ann  happened  to  see  an  old  hen, 
which  had  just  come  off  her  nest  with 
ten  chickens,  sputtering  about  in  the 
(looryard  alone,  and  she  set  out  imme- 
diately to  find  them  through  the  wet 
grass.  Her  search  finally  led  her  to 
the  barn,  where  the  hen  had  had  her 
nest  under  a  manger.  Her  feet  made 
no  sound  as  she  crossed  the  sill  and 
entered,  and  the  voices  upon  the  hay 
went  on  undisturbed.  Recognizing 
them  instantly.  Miss  Ann  stood  stock 
still.  Clifford  had  disobeyed  her!  She 
took  a  step  forward  when  something 
Billy  was  saying  arrested  her. 

"Yes,  I  heard  the  old  lady  say  she 
was  going  to  send  you  this  afternoon, 
if  it  cleared  up,  with  some  butter." 

"What  old  lady?"  questioned  Clif- 
ford's small  voice. 

"Fiddle,  yer  aunt,  I  mean,"  correct- 
ed Billy.  "Now  listen !  You  bring 
the  basket  by  the  barn  here,  when  you 
go,  and  I'll  fetch  you  out  some  eggs  to 
buy  us  some  candy  with.  You  git  all 
choc'lates.  When  you  come  back  if  I 
ain't  here,  ye  jist  hide  the  sack  here  in 
the  hay  an'  don't  tell  nobody.  Then 
we'll  divvy  up.  An'  you'll  be  my  pal, 
understand?" 

Then  after  a  second. 
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"I'll  bet  she's  never  give  ye  a  nickel 
since  ye  been  here,  has  she?" 

"No,  but  she  let  me  have  what  was 
left  over  once,  the  time  I  bought  my 
whistle,"  Clifford  quickly  defended. 

"Humph!"  snorted  Billy,  "the  one 
she'd  never  let  ye  blow.  Now  wasn't 
that  gen'rous.  'Bout  two  cents,  I'd 
say.  Should  think  you'd  have  stayed 
there  with  yer  dad. 

"Oh,  my  papa  is  way  off  working 
and  he  couldn't  leave  me  all  alone, 
you  see." 

Aliss  Ann,  down  below  had  heard 
enough.  Billy  whom  she  had  trusted 
so !  She  would  expose  the  plotter,  and 
took  a  step  towards  him,  but  his  next 
sentence  held  her  breathlessly,  then 
she  leaned  weakly  against  the  rough 
board  stall — Ann  Tisdale,  who,  in 
years,  had  needed  no  support  for  her 
strong,  straiglit  back. 

"Yer  dad  ought  to  come  back  here 
an'  take  whut  belongs  to  him,  duck 
pond  an'  all,  huh  ?  That's  whut  every- 
body says,  an'  that  she's  got  the  old 
gran'mam  hood-winked."  Billy  was 
going  on  contemptuously,  more  to 
himself  than  the  little  boy. 

"Gtt,  but  she  is  a  stingy  old  biddy !" 
inelegantly.  "Hetty  Spaulding  says  she 
gives  ten  cents  to  the  church  once  in  a 
wliile  an'  considers  she's  square  with 
everybody.  Jim  Taggart,  he  says  she'd 
fry  a  bug  for  the  grease  in  its  hide. 
Look  at  me !  Here  I've  worked  for 
her  three  years  this  fall  an'  never  had 
a  hull  day  off  fer  nothin'  an'  not  a 
cent  extry,  either — oh  darn  her  money 
— it's  jest  a  little  feelin'  an'  under- 
standin'  a  feller  wants.  Once  I  had  the 
toothache — oh  well,  shucks,  whut's  the 
use.  I  expect  I'd  better  be  movin'  or 
it'll  be  "Will-yum !'  "  and,  picking  up 
the  boy,  he  slid  down  the  hay  to  the 
barn  floor,  but  not  before  Miss  Ann 
had  stolen  into  another  empty  stall  out 
of  sight. 

She  heard  the  two  leave  the  barn, 
but  still  stood  there,  stupefied.  Jim 
Taggart  said  that !  Jim,  whom  she 
accommodated  with  work  every  time 
she  had  anv.       However,    conscience 


promptly  reminded  her  that  it  was  be- 
cause Jim  could  do  more  work  in  one 
day  than  most  men  in  two.  And  Hetty 
Spaulding — hadn't  she  let  Hetty  have 
a  settin'  of  turkey  eggs  every  spring, 
for  the  last  five  years,  for  Hetty  had 
such  bad  luck;  but  wasn't  that  because 
she  knew  Hetty  would  promptly  return 
the  favor  with  enough  mutton  tallow 
for  her  winter  candles? 

Long,  long  Ann  Tisdale  stood  apos- 
trophizing herself,  until  Billy  had 
driven  in  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 
milked  them,  and  carried  the  buckets 
to  the  cellar.  It  was  natural  that  at 
first  she  could  not  see  the  justice  of 
his  accusations,  but  before  morning 
she  was  bound  to  see  herself  in  some- 
thing of  her  true  light. 

With  a  mouth  sterner  and  harder 
of  expression,  if  that  were  possible, 
she  walked  up  to  the  house  at  dusk, 
but  that  night  at  supper  Billy's  piece 
of  pie  was  suspiciously  large  and  to 
Clift'ord,  who  did  not  care  for  goose- 
berry pie,  was  allotted  a  piece  of  choc- 
olate cake. 

Grandma  Tisdale  feared  Ann  must 
be  sick  and  watched  the  firmly  set  face 
anxiously. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  ISliss 
Ann  took  Billy  into  her  bed-room, 
where  an  old  desk  stood.  She  got  out 
a  big  book  where  all  the  expenses  of 
the  place  had  been  kept  account  of  for 
the  last  ten  years,  from  the  new  mower 
down  to  the  last  bar  of  Iiand  soap,  just 
bought  for  the  house. 

"I'm  owin'  you,  next  week,  jest 
twenty  dollars  an'  thirty-five  cents," 
she  said  grimly,  counting  out  the 
money  from  a  small  drawer  and  hand- 
ing it  to  him.  "An'  there's  an  extry 
dollar,  you'll  find,  to  go  to  the  circus 
over  at  Winston  this  afternoon.  On 
vour  way  stop  at  Jim  Taggart's  and 
ask  him  to  come  up  until  I  can  get  a 
boy  to  take  your  place.  I  want  Clifford 
to  have  honest  company  'round. 
Though,"  in  a  gentler  tone,  "you've 
been  a  good  hand  other  ways,  William, 
an'  I'm  much  obliged  to  ye." 

Billv's  freckled  face  flushed  purple 
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and  he  walked  out  of  the  room  sheep- 
ishly, his  long  arms  hanging  limply. 
How  had  she  found  out  ? 

Miss  Ann  brought  a  letter  out  for 
Clifford  to  take  to  post. 

"I'm  sendin'  for  your  pa,"  she  said 
inconsequentially.  "Take  this  letter  to 
the  office.  You  don't  need  to  hurry 
an'  here's  a  dime  for  you  to  buy  pea- 
nuts." 

Clifford's  brown  eyes  met  hers  won- 
deringly,  but  his  spirits  had  been  sup- 
pressed for  so  long  that  he  did  not 
even  smile,  though  his  small  heart  was 
throbbing  violently  and  he  was  longing 


to  be  with  Bouncer — to  tell  the  blessed 
news. 

Grandma  Tisdale's  mouth  opened 
with  an  exclamation,  but  she  closed  it 
again  quickly,  from  force  of  habit. 

"I'm  'lowin'  to  have  Abner  come  and 
take  charge  of  the  farm.  I  feel  I  ain't 
up  to  it  any  more."  Miss  Ann  said, 
not  meeting  her  mother's  eyes,  "What 
do  you  think  of  it?" 

Grandma's  old  hands  were  unsteady, 
but  she  answered  calmly: 

"I  think  it's  a  good  idea,  Ann." 

(the  end.) 


The  Sunday  School  as  an  Evangelical  Force. 

Elder  Charles  A.  Callis,  President  of  the  Southern  States  Mission. 


To  evangelize  the  world  is  to  per- 
suade men  and  women  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  to  fill  their 
whole  souls  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
to  make  their  hearts  glad  and  beat 
with  affection  for  the  gospel.  You 
know  it  is  our  mission,  the  mission  of 
the  whole  Church,  to  prepare  the  world 
for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Sunday  Schools  in  Jacksonville 
and  Atlanta,  organized  by  President 
Rich  years  ago,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, have  been  the  means  of  many 
conversions,  of  most  of  the  conver- 
sions, in  fact,  that  have  occurred  in 
tnose  two  great  cities.  It  is  impossible 
to  measure  the  influence  of  little  chil- 
dren for  "their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father." 
The  songs  that  they  sing  reach 
the  hearts ;  they  speak,  they  recite 
from  their  hearts,  and,  as  the  old 
German  proverb  says,  "that  which 
comes  from  the  heart  must  go  to  the 
heart."  Little  children  have  touched 
the  hearts  of  great  men.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  loved  children,  and  the 
children  loved  him.  It  was  the  faith  of 
a  little  girl  that  touched  the  heart  of 
the  haughty  Naaman,  the  leper,   and 


blessings  came  to  him  by  the  faith  of 
that  girl  of  tender  years.  It  was  the 
inspired  prayer  of  a  boy  that  brought 
to  the  world  the  greatest  vision  and 
revelation  that  God  ever  blessed  the 
earth  with. 

A  short  time  ago  a  woman  invited 
two  of  the  Elders  to  call  at  her  home. 
They  did  so,  but  the  husband  ordered 
them  away,  and  forbade  them  to  come 
there  again.  This  woman,  whose  heart 
hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteous- 
ness, pleaded  with  her  husband  to  let 
her  organize  a  Sunday  School  in  her 
family,  and  study  the  outlines  pre- 
pared by  our  General  Board.  He  con- 
sented. The  result  was  that  the  wom- 
an and  her  children  who  worked  be- 
gan to  pay  their  tithing.  They  applied 
for  baptism,  and  only  the  other  day 
the  father  and  husband  wrote  me  to 
the  effect  that  he  gave  his  full  per- 
mission for  his  family  to  be  baptized. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  heart  is  pure 
our  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten 
and  little  children  touch  the  hearts  of 
great  men  and  bring  about  conver- 
sions.. Blessed  is  he  whose  lot  is  cast 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
Zion. 
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One  instance  that  God  permitted  to 
be  written  in  the  Nephite  record  is  full 
of  encoviragement  and  cause  for 
mighty  faith.  The  two  thousand  young 
Lamanites  said  to  the  Prophet-war- 
rior, their  leader  Helaman:  "Father, 
lead  us  into  battle,  to  battle  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people."  And  they  said, 
"Our  mothers  told  us  that  if  we  did 
not  doubt  God  that  He  would  deliver 
us."  Helaman  said  that  these  boys 
were  very  young,  but  he  said  that  they 
fought  as  with  the  strength  of  God, 
with  miraculous  strength  and  mighty 
power.  And  those  young  men  said 
that  they  doubted  not  but  that  their 
mothers  knew  that  which  they  taught 
them.  If  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  shall  continue  to  teach  the 
scholars  that  which  they  know,  and 
only  that  which  they  do  know,  the 
youth  of  Israel,  for  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  their  mothers,  for  right- 
eousness, will  all  battle  as  with  the 
strength  of  God. 


ELDER    CHARLES  A.    CALLIS,   PRESIDENT 
SOUTHERN    STATES    MISSION. 


The  Call  of 

By  Ann 

Oh.  I  heard  the  call  of  the  country 

As  I  mixed  with  the  hurrying  throng — 
"Come,  gaze  on  the  beauties  of  Nature!'' 

"Come,  list  to  the  wild  bird's  song!" 
I  answered  the  call  of  the  country. 

And  leaving  the  heat  and  the  din, 
I  hied  me  away  one  beautiful  day 

From  the  tumult  without  and  within. 

And  out  in  the  country  so  lovely 

I  feasted  my  eyes  on  the  scene, — 
The  homestead  so  peaceful  and  pleasant, 

Bright    flowers    and    grass    cool    and 
green. 
I  heard  the  sweet  notes  of  the  robin 

As  he  flitted  at  will  'mid  the  trees — • 
Now  stopping  to  pick  at  a  cherry, 

Then  swinging  awhile  in  the  breeze. 

O'er    the    bridge    toward    the    orchard    I 
wandered 
Past  the  well  with  its  water  so  cold; 
Through    the    lane    between    apple    and 
peach  trees. 
And  apricots  yellow  as  gold. 
To  the  fence  wild  clematis  was  clinging. 

Its  white  blossoms  a  myriad  of  stars, 
And  beside  it  was  sweet  Bouncing  Betty, 
While  milk-weed  pods  peeped  through 
the  bars. 


the  Country. 

ie  Malin. 

And  then  I  crossed  over  the  meadow. 

Where    the    horses    were    nibbling    the 
grass, 
Where  the  cows,  too,  were  quietly  grazing, 

Lifting  up  their  mild  eyes  as  I  passed. 
On  the  right  now  the  raspberry  pickers 

Were  chatting  so  merrily. 
While  bunches  of  golden-rod  yellow. 

On  the  left,  nodded  greetings  to  me. 


And   then   from   this   beautiful   picture 

To  the  mountains  I  lifted  my  eyes, 
And  swift  in  my  soul,  filled  with  wonder, 

I  felt  a  deep  reverence  rise. 
For  I  thought  of  a  wise,  loving  Father, 

Who  gave  us  the  land  and  the  sea, 
The  meadow,  the  valley,  and  mountain. 

The  breezes  and  sunlight  so  free. 


And  then   I  went  back  to  the  city, 

Went  back  to  the  heat  and  the  din — 
But   that   day  will   abide   in   my  memory 

And  buoy  up  my  spirit  within, 
I'll  dream  of  the  trees  and  the  flowers. 

Of  the  meadow  and  mountain  and  .glen, 
And  I'll  wake  with  a  longing  within  me 

To  behold  all  their  beauties  again. 
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Little  Children  and  the  Sacrament. 


the  midst  of  a 


religious  senti- 


r^Iany  years  ago.  in 
blind  and  pernicious 
ment  that  condemned  unbaptized  in- 
fants to  endless  perdition,  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  revealed  the  truth  that 
"Little  children  are  alive  in  Christ, 
even  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  and  that  if  parents  will  repent 
and    Ic   baptized    "and   humble   them- 


selves as  a  little  child,  they  shall  all 
be  saved  with  their  little  children." 
In  harmony  with  this  truth,  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers  have  been 
instructed  tO'  give  to  each  enrolled 
child,  according  to  his  age  and  under- 
standing, every  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  the  benefits  of  the  principles  and 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  including 
the  partaking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Whether  the  child  was 
born  in  the  Church  or  not  makes  no 
difference.  He  is  worthy,  through  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  partake 
of  the  Sacrament. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  children 
begin  to  "arrive  unto  the  years  of  ac- 
countability before  God,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  repentance."  The  "law  unto  the 
inhabitants  of  Zion  or  in  any  of  her 
Stakes  which  are  organized"  requires 
that  "children  shall  be  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sins  when  eight  years  old, 
and  receive  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  shall  be  taught  to  pray  and  to 
walk  uprightly  before  the  Lord." 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  one 
or  two  instances  where  little  children, 
non-members  of  the  Church,  though 
regular  attendants  and  members  of  the 
Sunday  School,  have  been  peremptori- 
Iv  refused  the  Sacrament  almost  the 
first  Sunday  following  their  eighth 
birthday.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
little  ones'  feelings  were  hurt.  Think- 
ing they  were  being  deprived  of  a 
privilege  their  classmates  were  permit- 
ted to  enjoy,  they  felt  humiliated  and 
grieved,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  they 
discontinued  their  attendance  at  Sab- 
bath School.  Their  parents,  too, 
svmpathjzins:  with  their  children,   felt 
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resentful,  and  insisted  upon  their  chil- 
dren's absence  from  the  association 
wherein  the  Sacrament  was  admin- 
istered. 

Now  this  is  truly  a  case  where  "The 
letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
The  law  of  the  Lord  is  given  for  the 
sah'ation  not  the  condemnation  of 
mankind.  Evidently  these  children 
had  not  received  the  proper  training 
from  their  parents  in  regard  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it 
may  be,  that  even  the  teachers  had 
fallen  short  of  their  duty  in  this  re- 
spect. Be  that  as  is  may,  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  manifested  in  gentle  and 
wise  instruction  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  Baptism 
would  have  been  more  efficacious  than 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Teachers  will  more  seldom  err  in 
showing  mercy  and  forbearance  than 
in  rigid  enforcement  and  harshness 
when  dealing  with  those  who  need  in- 
struction in  God's  word. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advocating  a  disregard  of  the  age 
of  baptism  as  named  by  the  Lord,  but 
rather  as  urging  a  more  earnest  effort 
in  instructing  children  in  the  fact  that 
as  the  years  of  accountabilitv  come 
upon  them,  the  partaking  of  the  Sac- 
rament should  have  a  new  significance  ■ 
in  so  doing,  they  witness  their  willing- 
ness "to  take  upon  themselves  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  to  keep  His  com- 
mandments." Though  thev  niav  not 
obey  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  if  the 
significance  of  -the  Lord's  supper  is 
■  prnnerly  understood  bv  them,  they  will 
refrain  of  their  own  choice  from  par- 
tnking  of  the  Sacrament.  In  so  doing 
the  sting  that  comes  from  the  teacher's 
prohibiting  it  will  be  avoided. 

Joseph    F.    Smith. 
David  O.  AIcKay. 
Stephen   I^.   Richards. 

The  Frontispiece. 

By  J.  Leo  Fairbanks. 

Our  frontispiece  for  this  month, 
"Golgotha,"    is    the    conception    of  a 


modern  French  artist,  "Jean  Leon 
Jerome."  This  picture  depicts  an 
event  in  the  Passion  week  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  resurrection 
of  Chri-st  as  celebrated  at  Easter  time. 

Of  all  events  recorded  in  the  scrip- 
ture none  are  more  difficult  to  illus- 
trate successfully  than  the  crucifixion. 
The  punishment  of  Jesus,  the  brutality 
and  utter  heartlessness  of  the  mob 
hardly  seem  fit  subjects  for  art  ex- 
pression unless  the  spiritual  qualities 
are  made  more  important  than  the 
sordid  physical  events,  and  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  is  seen  through 
Christ's  suffering  rather  than  an  inno- 
cent man  who  is  the  victim  of  preju- 
dice. No  painter  can  hope  to  be  suc- 
cessful who  does  not  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  events,  who  it  is  that 
suft'ors,  why  He  suffers,  and  that  God 
is  in  the  man. 

The  torture  and  suffering  of  Christ 
are  eliminated  in  the  picture  here  re- 
produced, while  the  facts  of  the  occa- 
sion are  most  vividly  portrayed  with- 
out the  horrifying  details.  The  jeer- 
ing crowd  who  wend  their  way  to  their 
distant  city,  as  the  darkness  threatens 
them,  is  the  center  of  interest.  They 
are  further  accentuated  by  the  strong- 
light  casting  shadows  of  their  victims 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
going. 

For  the  modern  man,  modern  ]jic- 
tures  are  the  most  interesting.  They 
are  produced  by  men  of  our  own  day 
who  think  as  we  do,  who  speak  in  a 
language  that  is  familiar,  because  they 
look  on  the  same  world  with  the  same 
eyes  that  we  do.  We  can  look  on  their 
work  and  enjoy  it  without  having  it 
explained. 

One  cooy  of  this  picture  should  be 
keot  on  file  in  each  school  librarv  for 
reference.  Any  class  studving  the 
events  in  the  later  part  of  the  life  of 
Christ  should  use  this  picture  for  illus- 
trating their  lesson.  As  supplementary 
material  picture  study  is  of  great 
value.  See  outline  suggested  in  the 
I-'ebruarv  issue  of  the  Ji'Vemle. 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superinleiidency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE. 

How  great  the  wisdom  and  the  love 

That  filled  the  courts  on  high 
And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 

To  suffer,  bleed  and  die! 

CONCERT   RECITATION  FOR  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE. 
Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Tesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

1.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's 
transgression. 

3.  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be  saved, 
by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  First, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Second,  Repentance;  Third,  Baptism  Ijy  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  Fourth,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God,  by  prophecy,  and  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  in 
the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primitive  church, 
namely:  apostles^  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly; 
we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  He  does  now  reveal,  and  we 
believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes;  that  Zion  wrill  be  built  upon  this  [the  American]  continent;  that  Christ  will 
reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its 
paradisiacal  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship 
how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magistrates,  in 
obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining  the  law. 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing 
good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul,  "We 
believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things;"  we  have  endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things. 

Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer 


Subjects  for   April. 

1.  Unfinished   Business. 

2.  The  Secretary's  Tone  of  Voice. 

3.  Tlic    Secretary's    Bearing. 


4.  Preparation. 

5.  Topic   for   Study:   "Baptism"   (con- 
tinued). 

See  Articles  of  Faith,  Lecture  VL 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 


Horace    S.    Ensig 


Wm.  a.  Morton. 


Cliainiiiiii :    Ceo.    D.    Pyt>er,    Robert    Lindsay    McGhie. 
and  Joseph  Ballantyne. 
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Sacramental  Song. 


Joseph  Ballantyne. 
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1.  Heavenly  Father      while     we     eat         Of  this  ho  -  ly       bread     this     day, 

2.  And,  dear  Father,    while     we    drink      Of  this  crys-tal      wa    -    ter       pure, 

3.  He    for     us    His      life     did      give;     Greater  love  He     could     not      show. 
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May     it  bring   a      bless  -  ing    sweet,  To    our  souls,  we   hum-bly        pray. 
May     we     of  our      Sa  -  vior   think — Think  of  what  He  did   en     -     dure. 
Help   us   serve  Him  while  we     live;     Day    by    day  more  lov-ing        grow. 
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Subjed;  for  March. 

INTERPRETATION. 

Interpretation  involves  many  prob 
lems,  but  we  sball  speak  of  it  under 
two  heads,  phrasing  and  dynamics. 
We  mean  by  phrasing  the  division  of 
the  song  into  breathing  places.  It  is 
nearly  always  right  to  breathe  before 
a  preposition  or  conjunction,  provided 
it  does  not  cut  the  phrase  into  too 
sn.iall  sections.  There  is  little  difficulty 
in  phrasing  Sunday  School  songs.  The 
words  are  in  many  cases  poetry  set  to 
music,  and  can  be  sectioned  off  in  such 
way  as  not  to  disturb  the  thought. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  entire 


school  should  breathe  at  tlit  same  time 
and  place. 

Dynamics.  Dynamics  embraces 
loudness  and  softness,  crescendo,  di- 
minuendo, special  accent  on  important 
words,  etc.  Music  would  indeed  be 
dry  could  we  not  vary  the  degree  of 
tone  power  and  accent. 

A  good  reader  will  tell  you  that  spe- 
cial stress  should  be  made  on  impor- 
tant words.  Just  so  in  music :  the 
composer  arranges  his  words  so  that 
special  stress  may  .be  laid  on  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  measure — primarily 
the  first,  or  down  beat,  and  a  less 
strong  accent  on  the  middle  beat,  if 
the  music  is  divisible  by  two. 
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Many  times  a  climax  is  to  be  reached 
by  a  gradation  of- tone  from  soft  to 
loud, — an  imposing  effect,  if  rightly 
done.  It  may  be  necessary  to  imme- 
diately go  from  pp.  to  f.  If  this  effect 
is  desired  and  the  director  rightly  in- 
sists upon  it,  the  school  will  be  in- 
tensely interested  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  so  with  all  manners  of  ex- 
pression. The  serious  error  made  by 
choristers  is  the  fact  that  when  notes 
are  learned  they  feel  that  the  task  is 
done,  when  in  reality  it  has  just  be- 
gun. The  enjoyment  a  director  and 
singers  derive  from  their  work  is  the 
transformation  of  a  dry  song  into  a 
living  spiritual  thing,  and  this  is 
brought  about  by  following  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  this  department  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

PHR.-VSING. 

Three  things  should  be  correct  in 
every  musical  performance  before 
such  performance  can  be  called  a  fin- 
ished one.  These  are  first  the  notes, 
secondly  the  expression,  thirdly  the 
phrasing,  and  each  of  these  increases 
in  importance  as  the  music  increases 
in  complexity.  The  two  first  items  are 
simple  enough  to  understand,  but 
"phrasing"  is  not  easily  defined,  and 
requires  some  explanation.  One  mu- 
sician writes  as  follows :  "To  phrase 
is  to  play  musically,  and  the  art  of 
doing  this  lies  in  learning  to  feel  mu- 
sically." That  is  well  enough,  but  not 
sufficiently  clear  for  the  young  stu- 
dent. Let  us  say  rather,  phrasing  is 
the  proper  rendering  of  music  with 
regard  to  its  melodic  form.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  music  as  elocution 
does  to  speech.  I  do  not  refer  only 
to  dramatic  or  eloquent  oratory  in 
public,  but  to  the  kind  of  elocution  we 
emplov  in  every  day  conversation.  The 
rising  or  falling  inflection  of  the  voice, 
the  emphasis  of  certain  words,  and  the 
pauses  between  our  sentences  make  ex- 
pressive sense  out  of  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  a  meaningless,  monotonous 


succession  of  sounds  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing either  tliought  or  emotion. 
How  then  shall  we  phnase  correctly? 
A  musical  composition  is  built  upon, 
or  around  certain  definite  musical 
ideas  or  thoughts,  and  the  form  in 
which  they  are  presented  is  controlled 
Ijy  rhythm.  To  have  the  rhythm  well 
defined,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ac- 
centuation, slightly  varied  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  more  or  less  dynamic  force, 
and  the  grouping  of  certain  notes,  as 
though  punctuated  by  commas  and 
semi-colons,  is  the  whole  secret  of 
phrasing. 

A^ery  frequently  one  musical  idea 
will  appear  like  a  question,  and  another 
like  the  answer  thereto,  affirmative  or 
otherwise.  Again,  a  short  strain  will 
indicate  an  exclamation  of  some  kind, 
expressing  desire,  longing,  pain, 
despair,  and  subsequently  the  calm  of 
resignation.  Pleasurable  emotions, 
meditative  contemplation,  spiritual  ele- 
vation of  mind,  may  also,  one  and  all 
be  described  in  music  if  properly  ren- 
dered. 

Now  as  to  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal for  phrasing.  With  the  voice 
and  all  wind  instruments,  the  breath 
is  the  controlling  factor,  although  the 
singer  has  additional  capacities  in  his 
enunciation.  With  all  bowed  instru- 
ments the  bow  and  the  motion  of  the 
fingers  up  and  down  the  finger-board 
produce  the  correct  expression  and 
grouping  of  the  notes  which  constitute 
phrasing,  while  with  the  piano  every- 
thing depends  upon  "touch"  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  the  pedals. 
Compositions  should  be  studied  in 
sections,  they  should  be  thought  over 
and  tried  with  varied  expression.  The 
best  interpretation  will  gradually  dawn 
on  the  music  student,  the  result  being 
increased  enjoyment  both  for  the  per- 
former and  the  listener  combined  with 
the  gratifying  sense  of  having  entered 
into  touch  with  the  great  minds  and 
throl:)bing  emotions  of  masters  such  as 
r.ecthoven,  Mozart,  ?Iandel  or  Bach. 
—[..  S.  B. 


Parents'  Department. 


Henry  hi.  Rolafp.  Chainihin;  Iloicard  R.  Dri^L^gs.  Xathan  T.  Porter,  Hyrum  G.  Smith 

and   Charles  H.   Hart. 


Parents'  Department  Spring  Work. 

During  the  ]:)ast  few  years  the 
Parents'  classes  Iiave  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  talking  about  the  matter 
connected  with  beautifying  the  home. 
In  a  great  many  of  our  wards  these 
lessons  have  brought  excellent  results. 
The  concerted  movement  has  been 
made  in  some  places  to  clean  up  our 
homes  and  our  home  towns,  to  plant 
flower  gardens  and  lawns,  to  repair 
liroken  fences  and  otherwise  to  make 
our  land  of  Zion  tidier  and  more  pre- 
sentable. There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  improvement  along  these 
lines.  Thousands  of  homes  have  not 
yet  been  reached  by  this  excellent 
move,  and  as  a  consequence  our  homes 
and  towns  do  not  present  the  inviting 
and  cleanly  appearance  that  they 
should.  We  feel  that  the  Parents' 
classes  can  well  afTord  to  spend  some 
time  further,  not  so  much  in  discus- 
sion as  in  bringing  about  actual  results 
in  their  communities. 

Things  to  Do. 

THE   CITY   BEAUTIFUL. 

Have  you  discussed  as  yet  the  "City 
Beautiful"  idea  presented  by  Professor 
Stewart? 

Have  you  converted  yourselves  to 
the  fact  that  the  school  children  might 
as  well  be  employed  in  helping  their 
fathers  and  mothers  do  this  commend- 
able work? 

Bring  about  a  co-operation  between 
\oiu"selves  and  the  teachers  on  this 
point  and  aid  them  in  their  efiforts  to 
stimulate  the  children  to  help  out  in 
lieautifying  the  homes.  This  subject 
might  well  occupy  the  attention  for 
one  Sunday.  Invite  your  teachers  to 
jnin  in  this  discussion. 

CLEAN    UP    DAY. 

Have  )rou  yet  established  in  your 
community   a  clean  up  day?     H  not. 


why  not?  Will  it  not  be  possible  for 
vou  to  get  your  Mayor  and  other  lead- 
ing officials  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
this  effect  ?  Will  it  not  be  well  for  you 
to  plan  a  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  and 
bring  this  matter  of  beautifying  the 
city  before  the  people  by  doing*  prac- 
tical work? 


HOME    SANITATION. 


The  other  excellent  topic  for  discus- 
sion will  be  the  value  of  home  sanita- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  health. 
Spring  is  a  time  when  certain  diseases 
run  rampant  and  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  by  proper  work  along  the  lines 
of  sanitation  to  correct  some  of  the 
evils  that  distress  us.  Bring  your 
]ilnsicians  in  to  help  you  out  on  this 
point. 

KEEPING   CLEAN. 

Another  excellent  topic  for  your 
consideration  is  that  of  personal  clean- 
liness. How  can  parents  train  their 
children  to  take  better  care  of  their 
liodies,  to  keep  them  sweet  and  whole- 
some, to  care  for  their  clothes,  and  to 
make  themselves  more  inviting  by 
their  appearance?  The  subject  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  could  well  occupy  in 
discussion  a  great  many  subjects.  It 
includes  the  problem  of  dress  as  well 
as  the  matter  of  care  of  the  body. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  MATERIAL. 

Again  we  direct  your  attention  to 
the  excellent  subjects  already  outlined 
in  Parent  and  Child,  \''olume  1.  It 
would  be  especially  helpful  if  the 
])arents  could  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  just  suggested  take  u]i  Lesson 
7,  on  Clothing;  Lesson  27,  on  Personal 
Cleanliness ;  Lesson  28,  on  Order  and 
.Svstem  ;  Lesson  10,  on  Home  Decora- 
tion and  Furniture,  and  Lesson  11,  on 
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Surroundings  of  the  Home.  The 
topics  therein  given  as  well  as  the 
chapters  in  which  these  subjects  are 
discussed  will  be  found  very  helpful 
to  the  Supervisors  in  their  planning  of 
the  lessons  and  very  excellent  also  for 
the  parents  to  read.  Copies  of  this 
Volume  1  may  be  had  for  35  cents 
each    at    the    Deseret  Sunday  School 


Union  Book  Store.     They  should  be 
found  in  every  home. 

As  a  final  word,  we  commend  the 
splendid  efforts  of  our  classes.  From 
the  reports  tha,t  are  constantly  coming 
to  us  we  feel  that  the  Parents'  class 
has  taken  on  itself  a  new  life  and  that 
the  work  is  going  forward  with  a  great 
measure  of  success. 


Theological  Department. 


John  M.  Mills.  Chairman;  James  E,  Talmagc,  Geo.  H.  IVallace,  Milton  Bennion 

and  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr. 


Fir^  Year — Lessons  for  April, 
Jesus,  the  Chriil. 

'[Prepared    by    Dr.    James    E.    Tahnage.] 

Lesson    1 0.     "Honored  by  Strangers 
Rejecled  by  His  Own." 

The  first  part  of  this  lesson  deals 
with  the  incident  of  the  presence  of 
Jesus  in  the  land  of  Samaria,  and  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  people.  The 
Samaritans  were  a  mixed  people,  the 
result  of  intermarriages  between  the 
Israelites  and  other  nations,  notably 
the  Assyrians.  Between  the  Samari- 
tans and  the  Jews  there  existed  a 
strong  feeling  of  dislike  amounting 
even  to  enmity.  To  the  orthodox  Jew 
of  that  day,  a  Samaritan  was  even 
more  unclean  than  a  Gentile  of  any 
other  nation.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
the  extreme  and  even  absurd  restric- 
tions then  in  force  in  the  matter  of 
regulating  unavoidable  relations  be- 
tween Jews  and  Samaritans.  For  a 
Jew  to  eat  food  prepared  by  a  Samari- 
tan was  as  much  of  an  offense  under 
the  law  as  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine. 
The  testimony  of  a  Samaritan  could 
not  be  taken  in  a  Jewish  court.  While 
it  was  admitted  that  produce  raised  on 
a  Samaritan  field  was  not  unclean,  in- 
I  asmuch  as  it  sprang  directly  from  the 
earth,  such  produce  became  unclean  if 
siibjecled  t(i  any  treatment  at  Samari- 
tan liands.       Thus,   grapes   and    wheat 


could  be  bought  from  Samaritans,  but 
not  wine  nor  flour  manufactured  there- 
from by  Samaritan  labor.  Note  that 
at  a  later  period,  the  epithet,  "Samari- 
tan" was  hurled  at  Christ — "Thou  art 
a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil."  (John 
8:48). 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  Jews 
who  were  traveling  from  Galilee  in 
the  north  to  Judea  in  the  south,  or  in 
the  opposite  direction,  would  make  a 
long  detour  rather  than  pass  through 
the  land  of  Samaria.  In  the  journey 
from  Judea  to  Galilee,  with  which  this 
lesson  deals,  Jesus  went  by  the  more 
direct  route,  which  led  through  Sa- 
maria. While  resting  at  the  historic 
spot  marked  by  Jacob's  well.  He  met  a 
Samaritan  woman  who  came  there  to 
draw  water.  He  asked  her  to  give 
Him  a  drink.  Note  the  woman's  sur- 
prise at  finding  herself  addressed  by  a 
Jew,  and  study  carefully  the  incidents 
of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and 
the  woman.  The  circumstance  is  a 
memorable  one  in  that  it  marked  the  ^ 
first  occasion  of  Christ  declaring  Flim- 
self  to  be  the  Messiah,  as  far  as  we 
have  any  record.  (John  4:25,  26). 
The  woman  believed  His  declaration  : 
her  testimony  was  based  primarily  on 
what  she  regarded  as  His  miraculous 
knowledge  (verses  28-30:  also  39). 
■Many  of  the  Samaritans  to  whom  she 
told  her  experience  came  to  believe  in 
Chri'^l.     Tliey  accepted  Him  first  be- 
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cause  of  the  woman's  testimony,  and 
later  through  their  own  convictions. 

Continuing  His  journey,  Jesus 
passed  into  Galilee.  He  was  at  first 
well  received,  for  the  fame  of  His  do- 
ings at  Jerusalem  had  preceded  Him. 
At  Cana  He  was  entreated  by  a  noble- 
man, whose  son  lay  ill  at  Capernaum. 
Note  the  comforting  response :  "Go 
thy  way,  thy  son  liveth."  Because  of 
the  miraculous  healing,  the  nobleman 
and  his  household  were  numbered 
among  the  believers. 

We  read  of  Jesus  next  in  Nazareth, 
among  His  own  people.  They  were 
astounded  at  His  preaching,  at  the  as- 
surance with  which  He  spoke,  and  of 
the  authority  He  assumed.  Their  as- 
tonishment led  to  anger  and  rage : 
they  rejected  Him  as  a  prophet  and 
sought  to  take  His  life  but  were  un- 
able to  harm  Him.  His  time  had  not 
yet  come 

At  Caf  ernaum  He  i)crformed  other 
notable  miracles,  and  the  fame  of  His 
words  and  deeds  spread  throughout 
the  land. 

Note. — The  teacher  will  find  much  help 
in  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Manual  for  1897-8. 
Tn  connection  with  this  lesson  see  Manual 
Lesson  VII,  particularly  notes  1  and  2. 

Lesson  1  1 .     Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
n  prominent  rcnuirement  imder  the 
!\Iosaic  law  :  specific  demands  and  pro- 
li'bitions  were  made,  and  the  penalty 
I  if  death  had  been  decreed  for  imlaw- 
fid  desecration  of  the  holv  day.  For 
cnturies  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
p'anv  rules  had  been  added  to  the  law, 
and  extreme  exactions  as  to  Sabbath 
observance  had  come  into  operation 
under  priestly  rule.  There  were  nu- 
merous regulations  as  to  personal  de- 
nnrtment  and  demeanor :  and  anv  out- 
ward act  of  Sabbath  desecration  was 
regarded  as  a  serious  offense  and  was 
nunished  accordingly. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  the  early 
■'art  of  Christ's  ministrv.  His  oppo- 
nvut'-  >onght  tii  destrov  His  indiience 


1)\'  accusing  Him  of  Sabbath  break- 
ing. They  could  not  have  hit  upon  a 
more  effective  charge,  inasmuch  as  the 
very  suspicion  of  such  an  offense 
would  tend  to  "turn  the  people  against 
Him.  The  significant  fact  is  that  the 
Savior  was  scrupulous  in  observing 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  by  strict 
compliance  with  the  si^irit  of  the  law, 
\\hile  He  treated  with  small  respect 
the  observance  of  the  letter  alone,  con- 
sisting in  but  an  outward  form  devoid 
of  spiritual  sincerity.  Note  the  sig- 
nificance of  His  doctrine:  "The  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath."  He  declared  Him- 
self to  be  the  author  of  the  law  ;  He 
wa.s  therefore  the  one  best  fitted  to  in- 
terpret it  aright :  "The  Son  of  Man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath." 

There  was  a  well  defined  Pharisaic 
plot  to  convict  Jesus  of  Sabbath  dese- 
cration. True,  it  failed  at  the  time. 
f :  >r  Christ's  ministry  was  barely  be- 
gun :  nevertheless,  the  opposition  then 
evinced  was  the  beginning  of  the 
])riestly  persecution  that  was  to  cul- 
minate in  His  death.  The  charge  of 
.Sabbath  breaking  and  blasphemy 
(read  John,  chap.  5)  was  as  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  which  thus  early 
rested  upon  Him.  The  sin  of  blas- 
])hemy  consists  essentially  in  taking  to 
one's  self  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
that  belong  to  God,  or  in  denying  the 
attributes  of  Deity.  It  is  deeply  sig- 
nificant, tragic  indeed,  that  Jesus,  who 
indeed  was  God  and  therefore  incap- 
able of  such  blasphemy  as  they 
charged,  should  lie  the  one  charged 
and  at  last  falsely  convicted  of  this 
terrible  accusation. 

Note  the  petty  character  of  the 
charges  of  Sabbath  desecration  brought 
against  our  Lord.  He  had  healed  a 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  The  Jews 
persecuted  the  man  for  carrying  his 
bed,  from  which  he  had  been  miracu- 
loush'  raised  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
( Study  carefully  the  incidents  given  in 
the  last  division  of  the  outline.)  Note 
that  in  the  case  of  the  man  healed  of 
blindness,  (John  0)  tlic  priestly  rulers. 
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unable  to  convict  Jesus  of  any  specific 
violation  of  the  law,  expelled  the  man. 
Note  the  impressive  testimony  of  the 
man  who  had  been  healed.  He  was 
unable  to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
priests  by  argument,  but  was  able  to 
say:  "One thing  I  know,  tliat,  whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see"  (verse  25). 
Another  instance  of  the  trifling 
charges  brought  against  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  is  found  in  the  accusation 
that  the  disciples  desecrated  the  Sab- 
bath h\  rubbing  out  corn  from  the  ear, 
as  they  walked  through  the  fields. 

The  important  lesson  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  students  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  is  that  no  mere 
outward  observance,  which  at  best 
constitutes  Init  the  dead  letter  of'  the 
law,  can  com]5ensatc  for  neglect  of 
true  inward  and  sincere  observance, 
whicli  is  the  life-giving  spirit  of  the 
law. 

Lesson  12.  His  Chosen  Twelve. 

\\'e  have  already  seen,  (Lesson  8) 
that  certain  wen  had  been  individually 
called  by  Jesus  to  follow  him.  This 
was  specifically  true  of  the  five  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  lesson :  Remem- 
ber, as  was  explained  in  connection 
with  that  lesson,  that  though  these  men 
had  thus  become  disciples  of  our  Lord, 
they  liad  neither  been  called  nor  or- 
dained to  the  apostleship.  Explain  the 
distinction  Jietween  a  disciple  and  an 
apostle,  as  already  indicated.  In  the 
|)rcsent  lesson  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
calHng  and  ordination  of  the  Twelve. 
Preparatory  to  this  important  occasion, 
which  was  indeed  nothing  less  than  an 
epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  Jesus  spent  the  night  in 
prayer  on  the  mountain.  In  the  early 
morning,  the  Twelve,  who  before  this 
time  had  liecn  known  as  disciples,  now 
became  apostles  (Luke  6:13:  see  also 
Matt.  10:2).  The  personal  call  was 
followed  by  actual  ordination — "He 
ordained  twelve."  (Mark  3:14).  In 
all,  seven  had  thus  been  called  previ- 
ously   (sec   references.   Lesson    12:2). 


Observe  the  important  purpose  of  this 
call  and  ordination — "That  they  should 
be  with  me ;  and  that  I  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach,"  etc.  In  the  list 
given  by  Luke,  the  apostles  were 
named  in  pairs,  (compare  Mark  6:7). 
In  each  list  Peter  stands  first  and 
Judas  Iscariot  last. 

The  teacher  will  find  time  for  but  a 
brief  statement  concerning  the  apostles 
individually  considered,  and  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  treated  with  sufficient 
fullness  in  the  outline :  indeed,  it  mav 
seem  that  the  matter  there  presented  is 
altogether  too  extensive  for  a  single 
lesson.  Remember,  as  before  stated, 
that  each  subject  must  be  carefully 
studied  and  thoroughly  digested  by  the 
teacher.  In  this  lesson  select  what  you 
regard  as  the  most  im]3ortant  points 
and  emphasize  such,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  present  all  details  concerning 
each  of  the  Twelve.  Do  not  attempt 
to  give  a  biography  of  each  of  the 
apostles,  as  such  an  attempt  could  re- 
sult only  in  failure  in  the  limited  time 
allowed   for  the  lesson. 

Third  Year— Church  History. 

[Prepared   bj'   Elder   John      Henry   Evans] 
Lesson     1 0. 

This  lesson  concerns  the  expulsion 
of  the  Saints  from  Jackson  county, 
Missouri.  It  would  be  well  to  begin 
the  recitation  Ijy  recalling  the  promise, 
or  sacred  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
]ieople  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  Lord 
there  better  than  they  had  done  in  the 
l:uid'=  from  which  they  had  coinc.  The 
fact  will  explain  the  reason  why  the 
Lord  permitted  the  mob  to  drive  the 
Saints  from  their  homes,  and  prepare 
for  what  is  to  come.  With  this  fact 
in  mind,  the  lesson  may  be  given  in 
the  following  order  of  points : 

(  1  )  \\'hat  was  there  in  the  two 
])eoples  in  Jackson  county — the  Saints 
and  their  neighbors — that  made  the 
expulsion  possible?  The  answer  ought 
In  bring  i)ut  the  points,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  that  (a)  the  Saints  were  mainly 
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from  the  North,  ami  the  other  settlers 
mainly  from  tlie  South;  (b)  the  Saints 
were  in  Missouri  because  of  their  re- 
liyion  and  the  others  chiefly  because 
they  were  able  the  better  to  improve 
their  temporal  condition.  The  first 
difference  involves  the  facts  that  the 
Saints  did  not  have  slaves  while  their 
neighbors  did  and  that  the  former  were 
accustomed  to  doing  their  own  work 
and  the  latter  were  not.  All  of  which 
proves  that  the  teni])er  of  the  two 
people  differed  irreccjucilably.  ]n  the 
second  heading  is  included  the  very 
material  fact  of  incompatibility  grow- 
ing" out  of  religion.  Every  one  knows 
what  a  difference  it  makes  even  to- 
day when  a  Latter-day  Saint  forms  a 
friendship  on  ordinary  grounds  and 
then  announces  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Mormon  Church.  People  of  op- 
posite beliefs  do  not  thereby  have  a 
conunon  ground  to  stand  on. 

(2)  What  charges  did  the  old  set- 
tlers make  against  the  Saints,  and  were 
they  true?  These  cover  (a)  the  com- 
plaint on  the  ground  that  the  Saints 
had  a  bad  character,  and  (b)  the  com- 
plaint that  they  had  a  bad  religion.  The 
charge  that  they  were  lazy  and  vicious 
falls  to  the  ground  when  we  consider 
that  their  homes  and  home  life  were 
an  improvement  on  those  of  their 
neighbors  although  they  had  been 
there  only  a  comparatively  short  time. 
And  the  statement  that  the  "Mormon" 
people  had  a  bad  religion — wdiich 
meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that 
thev  had  a  different  religion  from  that 
of  the  Missourians  generally — is  no 
ground  at  all  for  any  act  of  violence 
against  any  people.  The  truth  is  that 
the  crux  of  the  differences  between  the 
Saints  and  their  neighbors  lay  in  the 
fact,,  only  hinted  at  in  the  documents 
formulated  against  the  "Mormons," 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Saints  pointed 
increasingly  to  the  time  when  the  pol- 
itical power  of  the  county  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  new-comers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  condition 
would  actually  come  about. 

(3)  Give  such  details  as  will  show 


the  nature  of  the  hardships  which  the 
Saints  endured  during  the  expulsion. 
Now,  this  should  be  done  in  the  most 
interesting  way  known  to  the  teacher. 
If  the  class  is  composed  of  older  mem- 
bers the  facts  practically  as  given  in 
the  text-book  may  be  called  for,  but  if 
the  class  comprises  mostly  younger 
l)ersons  it  might  be  better  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  a  single  man  ihniugli 
the  entire  expulsion.  Such  a  man  may 
be  found  in  Lyman  Wight.  Should 
the  teacher  be  curious  to  know  how 
this  may  be  done,  or  should  he  wish  to 
use  the  material  as  a  reference  for  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  he  will  find  the  wdiole 
story  written  in  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, in  the  March,  April,  May,  June, 
and  July  numbers  for  1909.  under  the 
general  title  "Tales  of  Our  Grand- 
fathers" and  the  sub-title  "The  ^^'ild 
Ram  of  the  Mountains." 

(4)  Why  did  the  Lord  permit  the 
expulsion  of  the  Saints  from  their 
homes  ^  The  hint  dropped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recitation  may  now  be 
taken  up  in  such  detail  as  the  time  of 
the  class  will  allow.  If  more  consider- 
ation than  the  text-book  gives  to  this 
topic  be  desired,  plenty  material  will 
be  found  under  the  reference  in  the 
Outline  to  Robert's  "Missouri  Perse- 
cutions." 

Lesson     1  1 . 

As  this  lesson  covers  but  twelve 
pages  and  as  the  chapter  is  outlined  in 
detail,  it  is  thought  that  the  teacher  will 
find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  work. 

Lesson     1 2 

This  lesson  takes  us  back  to  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio.    An  outline  of  the  material 
would  run  as  follows : 
I.   Some  further  organizations. 

1.  The   first  High   Council. 

a.  Circumstances  under   which   it 
was  organized. 

b.  How  a   High   Council   is  con- 
ducted. 
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c.  Its    place    as    an    ecclesiastical 
court. 

2.  The  first  Quorum  of  Apostles  in 
this  dispensation. 

a.  Circumstances   under  which   it 
was  organized. 

b.  Duties  of  this  quorum. 

c.  Rank  in  the  Church. 

3.  The  first  Quorum  of  Seventy  in 
this  dispensation. 

a.  Circumstances   under   which   it 

was  organized, 
h.   Duties. 

c.  Rank  in  the  Church. 

d.  Names    of    the    present    First 
Covmcil. 

IT.  The  House  of  the  Lord. 

1.  The  necessity  for  temples. 

2.  Circumstances    under    which    the 
Kirtland  temple  was  built. 

3.  Description      of      the      Kirtland 
temple. 

4.  Dedication  of  the  temple. 

5.  Some  visions  in  the  temple, 
a.  To  loseph  and  Oliver. 

h.  To  others. 


In  the  number  of  pages  this  is  a 
small  lesson,  but  in  suggestiveness  it 
is  one  of  the  longest.  The  teacher 
should  therefore  have  the  class  read 
all  the  text.  It  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  however  to  attempt  to  coyer  all 
the  material  in  the  recitation..  Let  the 
teacher  pick  out  that  part  of  the  lesson 
which  he  thinks  will  be  most  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  the  pupils,  and 
go  into  the  topic  somewhat  in  detail. 
Any  of  the  topics  outlined  will  give 
him  aiuple  material  for  this  purpose, 
if  he  looks  up  the  references  in  the 
Outlines.  For  the  topics  covering  the 
Kirtland  temple  the  teacher  will  get 
considerable  help  from  "The  House 
of  the  Lord"  by  James  E.  Talmage. 

NOTE. 

In  our  announcement  some  time  ago, 
we  stated  that  the  price  of  "One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Mormonism"  was  $1.00  if 
purcliased  in  lots  of  six  or  more.  It  is 
always  understood  that  discount  prices 
do  not  include  the  cost  of  mailing. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Horace  H.   Cuinmings,   Harold   G.   Reynolds,     J.  Leo  Fairbanks. 


Purposes  and  Aims  of  Sunday 
School  Work. 

[Compiled  by  J.  Leo.  Fairbanks.] 

I.  Purpose   of   instruction   in    Sunday 

Schools. 

1.  To  know  God  as  He  has  revealed 

Himself  to  man,  through  na- 
ture, through  the  heart  of  man 
and  through  the  records  of  His 
dealings  with  His  children. 

2.  To   know   that   He   has   revealed 

Himself  in  our  day  and  will 
manifest  Himself  to  those  who 
diligently  seek  Him. 

3.  To  excerise  towards  our  Heaven- 

ly h'ather  true  devotion  and 
obedience. 

4.  To  know  our  duty  to  ourselves 

and  to  others. 

II.  .\ims  of  the  Second  Intermediate 

Course. 


1.  To    meet   the   spiritual    needs   of 

adolescent  youth  who  are  grow- 
ing into  consciousness  of  their 
own  personality  and  who  are 
seeking  to  know  their  relation- 
ship to  their  fellows. 

2.  To   inspire   implicit  trust   in   the 

loving  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

3.  To  teach  the   fundamental  truth 

of  our  religion  and  convert 
young  people  to  the  Gospel. 

4.  To   acquaint  the  boys  and   girls 

with  the  scripture. 

5.  To  present  the   ideals   of   heroic 

living  as   exemplified  by  those 
who  are  inspired  with  faith  in 
God. 
III.  The  Lesson. 

1.  The  teacher  must  keep  in  mind 
the  purpose  of  Sunday  School 
work   and   the   purjiose   of   the 
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lesson.  Have  in  mind  one 
great  truth  you  hope  to  impress. 

2.  Avoid  abstract  teaching  of  scrip- 

tural and  doctrinal  matter. 

3.  The    lesson    must    k)?ep    moving 

steadily  to  a  climax.  It  must 
be  interesting  and  plain. 

4.  Present  biographical  rather  than 

historcial  material  to  the  Second 
Intermediate  pupils.  Make  fa- 
miliar characters  of  the  men  of 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon. 
— they  were  human  and  what 
-was  possible  to  them  is  pos- 
sible to  us.  Biographical  teach- 
ing should  inspire  us  by  vic- 
tories and  teach  us  by  errors. 
In  biography  moral- teaching  is 
involved  in  conduct.  Biogra- 
phy deals  with  the  springs  of 
action  while  history  deals  with 
cause  and  effect  which  is  im- 
portant in  securing  the  back- 
ground. Biography  dcaU  with 
events  onlv  as  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  life. 

5.  The  object  of  instruction  is  mak- 

ing character  for  which  impres- 
sion is  absolutely  necessary. 
Interest  is  necessary  to  make- 
impression.  Expression  is  nec- 
cessarv  to  reveal  impression. 

6.  Close   'the    lesson    with    a    great 

thought. 

7.  All  that  Innd  and  e\'e  can  give  to 

the  mind  should  be  called   into 
service. 
I\'.   Pupils  activities : 

1.  Give  the  pupils  something  to  look 
•       up. 

2.  Give    tluiii    snniething    to    think 

about. 

3.  Have  them  take  notes,  write  an- 

swers to  questions,  write  the 
memory  gem,  etc. 

4.  Shall  pupils  jirepare  in  the  class 

or  at  home]' 

5.  Give  pupils  something  to  do  with 

their  hands,  e.  g.,  cut  and  paste 
pictures,  make  maps,  write 
notes,  answers,  definitions,  and 
proper  names.  (".Each  pupil 
must    own    his    note    book    and 


pencil.  Encourage  each  one  to 
bring  ^.  book  about  4  by  6'^ 
inclies.) 
Testimony  bearing:  A  week  in  ad- 
vance assign  either  the  tifl.e  or 
aim  of  one  of  the  lessons  as  a 
subject  for  expression  on  Fast 
Simday.  Use  the  conversation- 
al method  in  testimony  bearing. 

First  Year  —  Lessons  for  April. 

[Prepared  by  Sister  Bertha  Irvine,  Liberty 
Stake.] 

NOTE. 

.A  slight  change  is  suggested  in  the 
lessons  for  this  month  from  those  given 
in  the  outline.  Lesson  12,  as  give  there, 
can  easily  become  a  part  of  Lesson  13. 
For  this  is  .substituted  the  lesson  The 
Plates  of  Nephi,  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  pupils  have  an  understanding  of 
these  sacred  records,  for  they  will  have 
reference?  to  them  running  all  through 
succeeding  lessons. 

Lesson    10.     Enos. 

Text ;  Book  of  Enos.  Also  read 
Jacob  1:1-4  in  order  to  be  familiar 
with  the  instructions  given  by  Nephi 
to  Jaciib  in  regard  to  the  sacred  rec- 
ords, wliich  Jacob  rcjieated  to  his  son- 
Enos.     (Jacob  7:28). 

Memory  Gem:   Enos   115. 

Place:  The  forest  adjacent  to  the 
kind  of  Nephi.  In  order  to  give  the 
chief  incident  in  the  lesson  proper  set- 
ting one  must  have  in  mind  what  the 
forest  might  be  like,  also  to  imagine 
the  power  the  solitude  of  such  a  place 
would  have  upon  one  desiring  to  pray 
aloud.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
copied  from  accounts  of  travelers  who 
have  explored  the  South  American 
forests  as  they  now  are : 

'AAHiat  most  impresses  the  traveler, 
when  lie  enters  for  the  first  time  the 
iirimeval  forests  of  the  equatorial  re- 
gions, is  the  immensity,  the  gloom,  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  his  environ- 
ment. There  is  a  feeling  of  awe,  the 
sense  of  solemnity,  the  strange  mys- 
terious horror  tliat  the  iicople  of  old 
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felt  in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany 
and  Gaul." 

"To  the  lover  of  a  quiet  journey  of 
the  heart  in  pursuit  of  nature,  nothing 
ran  "be  more  restful  and  stimulating 
than  a  stroll  through  the  weirdly  sol- 
emn woodlands  where  eternal  twilight 
reigns  supreme.  Here  surrounded  by 
the  laughing  streams,  whispering 
leaves  and  rippling  songs  within  the 
shadows,  one  may  enjoy  a  serene  al- 
though intense  pleasure  which  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere.  For  nowhere  is 
there  so  much  to  appeal  to  every  sense 
and  to  engage  every  faculty  of  the 
mind." 

Time :  The  date  when  Enos  was 
given  charge  of  the  plates  is  not  state- 
ed.  In  his  old  age  he  speaks  of  179 
years  having  passed  away  since  Lehi 
left  Jerusalem.  Jacob  and  his  son 
Enos  had  charge  of  the  plates  124 
years. 

The  story  nf  the  struggle  that  Enos 
hJid  before  the  Lord,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  the  chief  event  given  in  the  life  of 
Enos  The  story  should  be  read  in  the 
class  as  it  appears  in  the  text.  The 
promises  obtained  bv  Enos  through  his 
faith  were  of  mighty  import  to  his 
brethren  even  down  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration. 

Contrast  the  condition  of  the  La- 
luanites  and  Nephites,  as  set  forth  in 
Enos  1  :20  and  21.  See  also  TT.  Nephi 
.t:13-17.  The  condition  of  the  La- 
manites  now  who  still  cling  to  their 
old  habits  and  that  of  the  white  people 
who  surround  them  might  be  a 'means 
of  bringing  the  contrast  more  clearly 
before  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

NOTES. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Story 
nf  tlie  Book  of  Mormon  in  regard  to 
Enos;  "Enos  was  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous servants  of  the  Lord  who  ministered 
?[ni.\  proplicsied  to  the  early  Nephites. 
As  the  son  of  Jacob,  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  sacred  office  of  priest  and 
historian.  lie  appears  to  have  inherited 
his  father's  faitli,  gentleness  and  devo- 
tion. Of  tliis  personal  life  we  have  no 
particulars,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
a  vcrv  a.sjcd  man  al  the  time  of  his 
death." 


Our  Church  history  affords  many  inci- 
dents showing  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  made  to  Enos  as  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  record  and  its  coming 
forth.  The  Lamanites  have  had  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them  from  almost 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  Book  of  Mormon  has  gone 
forth  among  some  of  thein.  There  are 
two  wards  in  the  Church — Washakie  in 
Utah,  and  Papago  in  Arizona — composed 
entirely  of  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bishop  in  eac4i  case.  The  Indian 
membersliip  of  the  Church  in  the  Mex- 
ican Mission  is  about  3,600.  It  is  also 
our  belief  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  are  descendants  of 
Lehi,  and  the  Gospel  has  been  preached 
among  them  for  over  si.xty  years. 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  from 
missionary  e.xpericnces  of  an  Elder  Hill 
among  the  Indians  in  early  days  in 
Utah : 

"I  was  holding  meeting  with  the  In- 
dians in  Box  Elder  County  in  August, 
1875.  There  were  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred Shoshones  from  Wind  River,  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
Bannocks,  from  the  far  north,  and  our 
local  Indians,  in  all  probably  about  one 
thousand,    present. 

During  our  services  Elder  Lorenzo 
Snow,  Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow,  and  quite  a 
nuinber  of  the  authorities  from  Brigham 
City  came  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  were 
surprised  to  see  us  engaged  preaching  to 
so  large  an  audience.  They  came  in<o 
the  bowery,  and  all  took  their  seats  as 
quietly  as  they  could,  except  Sister  E.  R. 
Snow,  who  continued  to  stand  up,  that 
she  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  effect  of  the  preaching  upon 
the   congregation. 

Bro.  Lorenzo  Snow  spoke  to  us  a  short 
time ;  the  rest  preferred  to  look  on.  I 
expect  they  thought  it  was  a  queer  spec- 
tacle to  see  a  man  trying  to  preach  to  a 
congregation  such  as  I  had.  But  a  more 
attentive  congregation  I  never  saw,  nor 
one  that  paid  more  respect  to  the 
speaker. 

"The  Indians  hurried  me  to  the  water, 
as  there  were  so  many  that  wanted  to 
be  baptized.  I  did  not  stop  to  visit  with 
the  brethren  and  sisters  who  came  to 
see  us,  but  went  immediately  to  the 
river. 

"I  baptized  over  three  Inmdred  before 
I  came  out  of  the  water.  Among  the 
number  were  several  who  were  sick. 
.Some  had  been  sick  for  a  long  time, 
and  all,  without  ;in  exception,  on  being 
Iiaptizcd    for   their   health,    were    healed." 
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Lesson    I  I .     Sue 


cessois  of  Eno 


Text:  Enos  1:15;  Books  of  Jaroin 
and  Omni. 

Time :  Jarom  held  tlie  plates  from 
422  to  362  B.  C. ;  Omni  from  362  to 
318;  Amaron  from  318  to  280:  Cheni- 

ish    from   280   to ;   the   time   that 

Abinadom  held  them  is  not  known  ;  it 
was  about  200  B.  C.  when  Amalcki 
gave  them  unto  the  charge  of  King- 
Benjamin, 

The  six  historians  who  held  the 
sacred  records  after  Enos  were  very 
brief  in  their  comments.  Each  one 
filled  his  place  however,  and  was  no 
doubt  the  best  fitted  for  the  work  as- 
signed him. 

This  lesson  could  be  assigned  to  the 
pu])ils  by  having  them  give  brief 
sketches  of  the  six  men  of  whom  the 
text  treats. 

The  teacher  might  prepare  a  ver_\ 
interesting  talk  on  the  work  of  a  his- 
torian, ilkistrated  by  incidents  from 
the  lives  of  the  world's  great  histori- 
ans. 

The  following  brief  sketches  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  have  the  Dictionary  of  the  Book 
of  lilormon  : 

Jaroin — A  Nephite  prophet  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  before 
Clirist.  He  was  the  son  of  Enos,  the  son 
of  Jacob,  the  brother  of  Nephi,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  plates  of 
Nephi,  which  he  appears  to  have  retained 
59  years.  From  his  record  we  learn  that 
during-  his  da\'S  many  of  the  Nephites 
were  a  stiff-necked  and  hard-hearted  peo- 
ple, among  whom  the  prophets  and 
priesthood  labored  diligently,  warning 
them  of  the  great  evils  that  must  result 
to  the  nation  if  they  did  not  repent. 
Their  labors  were  blessed  with  measur- 
able success.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  from 
Jarom's  -writings  that  the  Nephite  kings 
and  leaders  were  mighty  men  in  the 
faith  of  the  Lord,  who  not  only  led  them 
to  victory  over  their  earthly  enemies, 
but  instructed  them  in  the  way  of  eternal 
salvation.  The  laws  of  the  land  were 
exceedingly  strict,  the  laws  of  Moses 
were  rigorously  observed,  the  Sabbath 
day  was  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord,  and 
profanity  and  blasphemy  were  unknown. 
*  *  *  During  this  period  of  peace  the 
arts  were   encouraged,   and   the   Nephites 


grew  exceedingly  ricli.  *  *  *  Alto- 
gether we  may  consider  it  a  very  pros- 
perous portion  of  the  people's  e.xistenc.;. 
If  Jarom  died  in  the  year  he  delivered 
the  plates  to  his  son  Omni,  that  event 
[■ok  place  362  years  before  the  advent 
of  the   Messiah. 

Omni — A  Nephite  prophet,  son  of 
Jarnni,  and  a  descendant  of  Jacob.  He 
li\'.-d  ii.  the  land  of  Nephi  and  -was  the 
custodian  of  the  plates  of  Nephi  from 
the  239th  to  the  283rd  year  of  the 
Nephite  annals,  or  44  years.  He  charac- 
terizes himself  as  a  wicked  man,  who 
had  not  kept  tlie  commandments  of  the 
Lord  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  had 
been  principally  engaged  in  defending  his 
people  from  the  constantly  recurring  on- 
slaught of  the  I^amanites.  Having  kept 
tlic  plates  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  his  fathers,  he  conferred  them 
upon  his  son  Amaron  ( B.  C.  318). 

Amaron — He  resided  in  the  land  of 
Nephi,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
before  Christ.  Owing  to  increasing 
wickedness  of  the  Nephite  people,  the 
Lord  during  Amaron's  days,  visited  them 
in  great  judgment,  so  that  the  more 
wicked  part  were  destroyed,  but  He 
spared  the  righteous  and  delivered  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Am- 
aron transferred  the  records  to  his 
brother   Chemish. 

Chcmisli — The  son  of  Omni.  He  re- 
ceived the  sacred  records  in  the  year  280 
B.  C.  His  entire  writings  only  consist 
of  si.xty-nine  words,  and  from  them  we 
can  gather  nothing  regarding  his  private 
life,  the  history  of  his  times,  nor  for  how 
long  a  period  he  retained  the  plates.  We 
must,  however,  suppose  that  his  brother 
.Amaron  considered  him  the  most  suit- 
able person  on  whom  to  impose  this 
sacred  trust,  and  consequently  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  good  man.  He  is 
ranked  among  the  prophets  by  Mormon. 
He  conferred  the  plates  upon  his  son 
.\binadom. 

Abinadom — A  Nephite  prophet  and  his- 
torian who  lived  in  the  third  century  be- 
fore Christ.  He  received  the  plates  from 
his  father  Chemish,  and  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Mosiah,  his  son  Amaleki  took  charge  of 
theni.  His  record  is  a  very  short  one. 
From  it  we  learn  that  he  was  a  warrior, 
and  had  seen  many  wars  between  the 
Nephites  and  Lamanites,  and  that  in 
tliese  wars  he,  with  his  own  sword,  had 
taken  the  lives  of  many  of  the  enemy  in 
the  defense  of  his  brethren.  These  dis- 
astrous wars  were  undoubtedly  the  cause 
that  led  to  the  removal  of  the  righteous 
portion  of  the  Nephites  from  the  land  of 
Nephi  to  Zarahemla.  and  either  Abina- 
dom or  his  son  conveyed  the  sacred 
records  from  one  land  to  the  other. 
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/hnalchi — Fie  was  one  of  the  custodians 
of  tlie  sacred  records  of  the  Nephites, 
and  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Mosiah,  but  whether  in  the  land  of  Nephi 
or  of  Zarahemla  does  not  appear.  If  in 
Nephi,  then  he  transported  the  plates 
from  that  land  to  Zarahemla  in  the  great 
.migration  of  the  Nephites  under  Mosiah, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  did  so,  for 
it  is  he  that  gives  the  account  of  this 
vast  movement.  Having  no  children,  at 
his  death,  he  transferred  the  holy  things 
of  Tvhich  he  had  charge  to  King  Benja- 
min.    He  lived  about  B.  C.  200. 

Lesson   12.  The  Plates  of  Nephi. 

Text :  I  Nephi  1  :16,  17  ;  Nq^hi  6th 
chapter ;  I  Nephi  9th  chapter  I  Nephi 
19:1-6:  II  Nephi  5:29-33. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  out- 
line : 

Tlic    Comuiandmcnt    of    the    Lord    to 
Nephi   (I   Nephi  9th  chapter.) 
The  Large  Plates. 

Of  what  material  made. 

How  engraven — in   what  language. 

Their  contents. 

By  whom  kept. 
The  Small  Plates. 

What  they  contained. 

By  whom  kept. 

Their  purpose. 

Aim :  The  Lord  always  requires 
His  people  to  keep  a  record  of  His' 
dealings  with  them,  so  that  they  may 
be  had  by  the  children  of  men  for  their 
benefit. 

Third  Year — Lessons  for  April. 

[Lessons  prepared  by  Elder  Frank  K.  Seg- 
miller,  L.  D.  S.  High  School] 

Lesson  I  0.  Abraham,  whose  Devolicn 
to  God  was  Perfect. 

I.  Teacher's   Text:     Gen.   21 -1-21  • 
2:1-19;   23:   Hebrews    11:8-20. 

II.  Pupil's    Text:     Gen.    22:1-19. 
HI.  Special  Assignments  to  Pupils- 

Gen.  21:1-21;  23. 
IV.  The      Predominant      Thought : 
God   requires    great    sacrifices  at 
the  hands  of  men,  but  he  does  not 
ask  them  in  sacraficinar  to  him  to 


go  so  far  as  to  shed  liiunan  ])1<)()(1. 
V.  Memory  Gem :  Hebrews  1 1  : 
parts  of  17  and  19  "By  faith  Abra- 
ham when  he  was  tried  offered 
up  Isaac,  accounting  that  God  was 
able  to  raise  him  up  even  from 
the  dead." 

RE\-IEW. 

Twenty-five  long  years  had  passed 
since  Abraham  in  obedience  to  God's 
call  had  left  liis  home  l^eyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. Tliese  years  had  been  filled 
with  stirring  events.  He  had  seen 
Egypt,  been  cast  out,  had  retm-ned  to 
Bethel,  had  there  dealt  nio^t  unsel- 
fishly with  Lot,  had  even  rescued  him 
from  the  kings  of  the  East.  Then  he 
had  dwelt  at  Plebron,  where  in  despair 
of  becoming  a  mighty  nation  through 
tlie  lineage  of  Sarah,  he  had  taken 
Hagar  to  wife,  who  bore  him  Ishmael. 
Deep  must  liave  been  his  disappoint- 
ment when  he  realized  that  Ishmael 
was  such  that  the  Lord's  promise 
could  not  be  fulfilled  in  him.  For  fifteen 
years  more  God  tried  him.  But  the 
faith  of  the  patriarch  "who  against 
hope  believed  in  hope  that  he  might 
become  the  father  of  many  nations" 
(Rom.  4:18)  was  at  last  after  being 
visited  by  God  himself,  as  an  assurance 
that  the  miracle  would  happen,  re- 
warded in  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the  cove- 
nant son,  who  came  to  him  in  his  hun- 
dredth year. 

THOUGHTS   SUGGESTED   BY  THE   LESSON. 

Before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Abraham 
had  removed  to  Beersheba,some  thirty 
miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron,  very  near 
EgvDt.  This  is  the  southernmost  town 
of  the  Hebrews  as  Dan  is  the  north- 
ernmost, hence  the  expression  "from 
Dan  to  Beersheba."  which  signifies  the 
greatest  length  of  their  territory.  Of 
this  place,  henceforth  so  famous  in 
Hebrew  history,  Geikie  says :  "Three 
wells,  a  .short  distance  apart,  still  mark 
thp  spot :  t\v'0  filled  with  water ;  the 
other  dry :  the  largest  12  feet  across 
and   over  AS  deep.     The  top   is   now 
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worn  inli)  ilcep  nils  by  the  rupcs  usfil 
through  hundreds  of  years  from  draw- 
ing the  clear  and  delicious  water. 
Round  the  well  stand  stone  troughs 
of  great  age  to  assist  in  supplying  the 
thirsty  cattle.  There  is  no  protection 
round  them,  as  there  is  none  round  the 
deep  wells  at  Bethlehem,  so  that  they 
are  dangerous  to  one  unacquainted 
with  the  ground.  They  are  on  the 
edge  of  a  ravine  about  300  paces  wide, 
forming  a  water  course  after  rains. 
The  country  round  it  is  an  undulating- 
plain,  cut  up  by  water  courses,  dry 
except  after  storms,  Init  the  whole 
landscape  is  gay  with  grass  and  flowers 
in  spring  though  bare  and  scorched  in 
summer." 

Such  was  the  region  which  brought 
to  him  his  greatest  joy  and  his  deep- 
est agony ;  that  happiness  of  receiving 
the  long  awaited  son  of  promise;  the 
despair  caused  by  God's  asking  him 
to  offer  up  that  child,  the  only  person 
in  wiiom  the  promise  of  innumerable 
posterity  could  be   fulfilled. 

But  even  in  this  hard  trial,  the  fath- 
er of  the  Hebrews  showed  an  unflinch- 
ing, perfect  devotion.  For  three  days, 
bearing  an  inward  sorrow,  deep  al- 
most as  the  sorrow  of  the  Christ,  he 
traveled  toward  Mount  Moriah, 
which  good  authorities  think  was  the 
one  where  Solomon's  temple  later 
stood.  Ganon  Tristrani  says,  "Travel- 
ing at  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  coun- 
try. Jerusalem  would  just  be  reached 
on  the  third  day.  There  "Abraham 
took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son." 

What  act  could  have  shown  a  more 
nearly  perfect  faith !  Of  it  Paul  says, 
"By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried, 
oft'ered  up  Isaac,,  accounting  that  God 
was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from 
the  dead." 

Through  such  acts  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  indeed  blessed.  Not 
only  has  it  given  them  the  type  of  a 
perfect  devotion  to  the  Creator,  but 
it  has  also  taught  them  once  and  for 
all  that  human  sacrifice  is  an  abom- 
ination to  God. 

Of  this  institution  Kent  says :  "This 


ancicul  story  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
early  Hebrews  like  their  Semitic  kins- 
men and  neighbors,  believed  that  the 
gift  of  their  dearest  possessions,  and 
even  the  sacrifice  of  their  children  or 
relatives  were  supremely  acceptable  to 
the  Deity.  Jephthah's  and  Saul's  rash 
covenants  which  almost  cost  the  lives 
of  their  children,  are  the  most  familiar 
historical  illustrations  of  this  false 
popular  belief.  The  earthen  jars, 
containing  the  bones  of  infants,  which 
have  been  found  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  foundations  of  the  recently 
excavated  temple  of  Gezer  and  Taan- 
ach  are  grim  reminders  of  the  horrible' 
rites  which  the  Israelites  learned  from 
the  Palestinian  pcoiiles." 

The  same  anther  continues,  "It  was 
not  the  life  of  human  beings  that 
Israel's  God  demanded  but  that  spirit 
of  personal  sacrifice  and  obedience 
which  the  patriarch  supremely  exem- 
plified. Rams  and  sheep  and  oxen  suf- 
ficed as  symbols  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Deity.  The  old  law, 
'Every  first-born  is  mine,'  remained 
among  Israel's  statutes  ;  but  the  He- 
brews in  time  realized  that  this  com- 
mand did  not  require  the  shedding  of 
innocent  human  blood." 

After  such  obedience,  it  was 
Abraham's  reward  to  live  happily 
with  Sarah  and  Isaac  in  the  old 
home  at  Hebron.  Here  he,  the 
first  of  the  Hebrews,  becomes  the 
first  of  his  race  to  possess  land  in 
Canaan.  It  was  truly  onlv  a  small 
parcel,  only  the  cave  of  Macpelah. 
.\braham  was  shrewd  in  not  accepting 
it  as  a  gift.  By  insisting  on  paying 
for  it.  he  acquired  undisputed  title. 
"The  cave  thus  bought  4,000  years 
ago,  lies  on  the  east  end  of  Hebron, 
where  an  ancient  Christian  church, 
built  over  it.  is  now  turned  , into  a 
mosque  which  the  Turks  guard  sa- 
credly against  any  intrusion.  Even  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany  could  gain 
entrance  only  to  the  upper  story,  where 
there  is  next  to  nothing  to  see  ;  the 
cave  lying  underneath,  hidden  from  all 
eves.  'The  cave  itself,  as  its  name  tells 
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US,  is  double  (Maqiclah — double),  one 
rising  over  the  other,  divided  by  an  ar- 
tificial floor.  Only  one  European, 
Pierroti,  an  Italian  architect  in  the 
service  of  the  Sultan,  has  ever  seen 
more  than  the  floor  of  the  upper 
chamber.  Pierroti,  daringly  pressing 
after  the  chief  priest  of  the  mosque, 
when  he  was  entering  the  lower  story 
on  a  special  occasion,  found  the  entry 
was  by  a  horizontal  door.  ■  First  a  car- 
pet, then  a  grated  iron  door  was  lifted  : 
after  which  a  narrow  stair  appeared 
cut  in  the  rock.  Undeterred  by  blows 
and  violence,  he  managed  to  descend 
far  enough  to  notice  sarcophagi  of 
white  stone. — Condensed  froniGeikie's 
"Hours  with  the  Bible." 

No  one  was  more  deeply  affected 
by  his  mother's  death  than  Isaac.  How 
touchingly  the  sacred  narrative  ends 
the  beautiful  story  of  the  securing  of 
Rebecca  for  his  wife  with  these  words  • 
"And  she  became  his  wife :  and  he 
loved  her:  and  Isaac  was  comforted 
after  his  mother's  death." 

Lesson  I  I .  Rebekah,  Who  Helped  Jacob 
Secure  the  Blessing. 

I.  Teachers'    Text:     Gen.     22:20-24; 

24:  25:23-34:  27. 

II.  Pupils'  Text:  Gen.  24:1-28. 

III.  Special  Assignments:  Gen.  24: 
29-60:  24:60-67:  25:27-34;  27: 
1-33:  27:34-46. 

IV.  Suggested  Truth:  "God  himself 
cannot  make  a  great  leader  out  of 
an  idle  drifter." 

EXPLANATION    OF    LESSON. 

This  Rebekah  who  comforted  Isaac 
after  his  mother's  death  was  a  rela- 
tive of  the  little  group  of  Hebrews. 
Her  father  was  Bethuel,  a  son  of  Na- 
hor,  Abraham's  brother.  This  branch 
of  Terah's  family  had  remained  at 
Haran  on  the  Upper  Euphrates  river 
when  Abraham  came  to  Canaan.  Al- 
though they  had  not  enjoyed  God's 
direct  guidance  as  had  Abraham,  still 
they  retained  the  best  qualities  of  their 
race.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Canaaiv 


itcs  were  a  debased  people,  who  had 
been  cursed  (Gen.  9:25).  God  had 
led  Abraham  out  of  an  idolatrous 
world  to  live  among  these  loathsome 
strangers  that,  through  remaining  sep- 
arate from  them,  he  might  build  up  a 
choice  nation. 

That  was  why  Abraham  made  his 
servant  swear  that  he  would  not  take 
a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among  the 
Canaanites. 

This  old  household  servant  is  a  de- 
lightful character.  "His  complete  for- 
gctfulness  of  self,  his  fidelity,  his  zeal 
and  tact  in  carrying  out  the  commands 
of  his  master,  even  though  he  be  but  a 
slave,  and  his  childlike  faith  in  God's 
leadership  are  qualities  which  make 
men  valuable  members  of  society  in 
any  age." — Kent. 

Such  a  man  going  on  such  an  er- 
rand could  not  but  be  of  great  use 
to  the  chosen  race,  and  he  returns 
safely  with  Isaac's  bride. 

But  though  she  is  thus  divinely 
given  to  Isaac,  for  twenty  years  Re- 
bekah patiently  waited  for  the  son  in 
whom  the  covenant  of  God  was  to 
be  carried  out.  How  glad  the  hour 
when  God  informed  her  that  she 
should  be  the  mother  of  two  nations, 
and  that  the  younger  should  rule  the 
elder  (  Gen.  25  :23  ). 

This  promise  she  never  forgot. 
Isaac  loved  Esau,  but  she  preferred 
Jacob.  In  her  schemings  for  him  the 
unbelieving  critical  see  in  Rebekah 
nothing  but  the  "ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous mother."  But  we  who  be- 
lieve that  God  was  by  these  happen- 
ings founding  His  chosen  nation,  and 
that  the  one  who  received  the  patri- 
archal blessing  held  the  presiding 
priesthood,  and  with  it  the  leadership 
of  his  tribe  see  in  Rebekah  an  inspired 
character.  In  the  outcome  of  Jacob 
and  Esau's  strife  we  see  the  providen- 
tial ending  of  what  might  have  been 
a  great  calamity  for  the  embryonic 
nation. 

In  his  desire  to  give  the  blessing  to 
Esau,  Isaac  was  but  following  a  man- 
luadc    custom.      Nowhere    can    it    be 
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proved  that  it  was  God's  law  that  the 
blessing  had  to  be  given  to  the  first- 
born. On  the  contrary  when  Joseph 
wished  his  father  to  bestow  the  bless- 
ing on  Manasseh,  knowingly  Jacob 
bestowed  it  on  Ephraim,  the  vounger 
(Gen.  48:12-19).  As  seen  above,  Re- 
bckah  had  been  told  by  God  that  Jacob 
should  rule  Esau. 

Why  could  God  not  use  Esau  as 
leader  of  His  chosen  people  ?  He  had 
married  his  wives  from  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Canaan  (Gen.  26:33-35). 
If  Isaac's  wife  had  to  be  laboriously 
sought  from  among  the  chosen  race, 
certainly  Esau's  marriages  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  God's  plan  of  forming 
a  great  spiritual  nation. 

Then,  too,  think  of  Esau's  charac- 
ter. "Esau  is  in  many  ways  an  attrac- 
tive, picturesque  character.  Elis  home 
is  out  in  the  open  air,  and  his  occupa- 
tion is  hunting.  He  is  ingenious  and 
impulsive,  but  ruled  by  his  inclina- 
tions, a  child  of  the  present  with  no 
lofty  ideal  or  genuine  religious  zeal, 
tie  is  the  type  of  the  modern  gypsy 
or  tramp.  The  portrait  is  true  to  the 
Edomites  (his  descendants)." — Kent. 
Now  it  is  generall}'  very  hard  for  us 
in  our  present  state  of  feelings  to  say 
one  word  in  palliation  of  anything  that 
savors  in  the  least  of  deception  ;  but  if 
the  end  ever  justified  the  means,  it 
certainly  did  in  this  case.  "The  moral 
aspect  of  the  transaction  is  plain  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  see  that  the 
Bible  represents  men  'compassed  with 
infirmity,'  favored  with  the  grace  of 
God,  but  not  at  all  endowed  with  sin- 
less perfection.  It  is  just  this  in  fact 
that  makes  their  lives  a  moral  lesson 
for  us.  Examples  lia*e  occurred  in 
the  lives  of  Abrahaifi  and  Isaac,  but 
the  whole  career  of  Jacob  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  growing  moral  discipline. 
God  is  not  honored  by  glossing  over 
the  patriarch's  great  faults  of  char- 
acter, which  were  corrected  bv  the 
discipline  of  severe  sufl^ering.  What, 
then,  is  the  difference  between  them 
and    Esau?      Simply   this:   that   they. 


in  their  hearts,  honored  the  God  whom 
he  despised,  though  their  piety  was 
corrupted  by  their  selfish  passions. 
S'"sau  found  no  place  for  repentance, 
though  he  sought  for  it  with  tears' 
(  Heb.  12:17),  and  he  is  held  forth  as 
a  great  example  of  unavailing  regret 
for  spiritual  blessings  wantonly 
thrown  away." — Smith. 

Rebekah  knows  these  traits.  She, 
too,  knows  Jacob.  He  is  selfish.  "For 
hunting  and  the  frivolities  of  life, 
Jacob  has  no  time  or  inclination.  In 
him  the  noble  aspirations  of  Abraham 
for  the  future  of  his  descendants  have 
become  a  selfish  passion.  In  contrast 
to  Esau,  who  is  but  a  drifter  on  the 
stream  of  life,  Jacob  is  the  more  prom- 
ising character.  Notwithstanding  his 
glaring  faults,  he  has  energy  and  am- 
bition. His  ambition  is  selfish  and 
material,  and  yet  it  extends  beyond 
himself  to  the  prosperity  and  victories 
of  his  descendants." — Condensed  from 
Kent. 

These  facts :  first,  that  God  had  told 
Rebekah  of  Jacob's  right ;  second, 
that  Esau,  through  marrying  Canaan- 
itish  women,  would  pollute,  not  puri- 
iy.  God's  chosen  people ;  third,  that 
it  was  but  a  man-made  custom  Isaac 
was  following;  fourth,  that  Jacob  had 
in  him  the  elements  for  the  making 
iif  a  great  leader,  while  Esau,  who 
sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, was  as  to  character  totally  unfit 
for  this  work,  show  that  Rebekah 
contrivance,  since  it  was  the  only  way 
Isaac  could  be  made  to  bless  Jacob,  was 
in  the  end  wise  in  that  it  gave  to  God's 
people  the  right  leader  in  a  critical 
period  of  their  history. 

Lesson  12.  Jacob,  the  Fugitive  Who 
Communes  with  God. 

I.  Teachers'    Text:     Gen.    27:41-46; 

28  :  29 ;  30. 
IT.   Pupils' Text:   Gen.  28  :10-22. 
HI.  .Special    Assignments:    Gen.    27: 

41-46;  28:1-9;  29:1-14;  29:15-30. 
I\'.  Predominant  Truth:    God  is  ever 
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near  those  who  seek  Him,  imper- 
fect thoua;h  they  he. 
Y.  Me-.uory  Gem:    Gen,  28:20-22. 

THOUGH  IS   SUGGESTED   DV   THIl    1.I;SS0.\ 

Jacob  is  not  vet  fully  worthy.  If  he 
becomes  a  righteous  leader,  he  must 
purge  himself  of  selfishness  and  deceit. 
Although  tried  by  many  trials  this  he 
finally  does,  and  God  is  near  to  him, 
helping  him  whenever  he  earnestly 
seeks  his  Maker's  aid. 

When  Esau  would  have  killed  him, 
Rebekah  had  him  flee  to  Haran,  her 
old  home.  The  last  words  the  sacred 
l)ook  makes  her  speak,  "If  Jacob  take 
a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  what 
good  shall  my  life  do  me  ?"  show  that 
greatlv  as  she  is  concerned  about  his 
life,  she  is  quite  as  concerned  about 
the  future  Hebrew  race. 

Isaac  is  convinced  that  her  idea  is 
right,  seems  completely  reconciled, 
and  sends  Jacob  ofif  with  the  blessing 
of  Abraham — the  promise  of  inherit- 
ing the  land. 

From  Beersheba,  his  course  prob- 
ably took  liim  over  about  the  same 
way  that  .-\braham  had  led  Isaac  to  his 
apparent  sacrifice.  Ten  miles  past 
Jerusalem  and  Mount  Moriah  lies 
P.ethel.  tl:e  place  which  Abraham  had 
already  made  sacred  b}^  his  unselfish 
parting  with  Lot.  It  was  there  where 
the  darkness  came  silently  over  him, 
and  where,  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  the 
w'carv  refugee  gave  himself  over  to 
the  nioht  and  God.  And  there  God 
gave  him  that  fair  vision  of  the  ladder, 
renewed  to  him  the  blessing  of  Abra- 
ham, and  better  .still,  purged  his  heart 
of  some  of  that  selfishness  which  now 
was  pursuing  him.  When  he  woke  he 
vowed  a  vow  that  in  receipt  for  God's 
blessing  as  Abraham  had  given  Mel- 
chizedek  a  tenth  of  his  gain,  so,  too. 


would  he  in  future  years  dedicate  to 
Gn(\  tlie  titlic  of  lii^  increase 

Of  this  Geike  says :  "No  place  could 
be  more  desolate  than  this  f^imous 
spot  IS  now;  but  nvc  inust  remember 
that,  even  so  late  as  many  centuries 
after  Jacob,  bears  inhabited  the  thick 
stunted  growths  that  then  covered  the 
liills  so  bleak  at  present.  They  are, 
in  fact,  mere  humps  of  grey  rock, 
seamed  with  fissures  from  which 
spring  threads  of  coarse  shrubs  and 
rough  thorns.  There  wa^  assuredly 
no  difficulty  in  Jacob's  finding  a  pil- 
low, for  the  whole  landscape  is  cov- 
ered thick  with  loose  stones  of  all 
sizes." 

From  Bethel  his  way  led  on  over 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  past  Damas- 
cus, then  over  the  dreary  wastes  of 
the  Syrian  desert  to  Haran,  almost 
half  a  thousand  miles  from  home. 

His  meetings  there  with  the  shep- 
herds, then  with  Rachel,  later  with  La- 
ban,  are  charming  pictures  of  oriental 
hospitality  and  love  of  kinsmen. 

He  has  no  dowry  to  give,  hence 
must  serve   seven  years    for    Rachel. 

Hasten  maidens  are  given  in  mar- 
riage with  veiled  faces,  hence  the  pos- 
sibility of  deceiving  him  by  substitut- 
ing Leah  for  Rachel.  Driven  to  it  by 
his  hard  servitude,  he  meets  Laban's 
tricks  by  shrewder  ones,  till  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years'  servitude,  when 
about  to  steal  away,  he  comes  back 
wealthy.  He  also  brings  back  his 
wives,  twelve  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

At  this  stage  of  our  history  we  feel 
that  God's  promise  to  Abraham  of 
descendants  innumerable  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  is  much  nearer  its  realiza- 
tion than  it  was  but  a  few  years  back 
wlien  Isaac  and  Rebecca  alone  repre- 
sented the  chosen  line  of  the  second 
!j'eneration. 


"Bottles  and  rags!  Bottles  and  rags!"  called  the  ragman,  as  lie 
I'lied  his  calling. 

"Why  do  you  always  put  these   words  together?"  asked  a  passer-by. 

"Because,  madam,"  said  the  ragman,  courteously  touching  his  hat  to 
the  lady,  "wherever  \n\\  find  linttlcs   von  find  rasjs." — Selected. 
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First  Year — Lessons  for  April. 

[By  Josiah   Burrows.] 

Lesson  10.  Alma  the  Elder. 

(For  Second   Sunday   in   April) 

Text :    Mosiah  17 :2-5  ;  18,  23  :l-20. 

Alma  the  elder,  a  descendant  of 
Nephi,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
Book  of  Mormon  characters.  Dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  the  prophet  Abin- 
adi.  Alma  was  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  wicked  King  Noah,  and  was  great- 
ly impressed  with  Abinadi's  example 
and  teachings.  After  .\binadi  had  been 
condemned  to  death.  Alma  went  to 
King  Noah  and  pleaded  in  his  behalf, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  depart 
in  peace.  This  so  enraged  the  king, 
that  he  ordered  Alma  cast  out,  and 
sent  his  servants  to  slay  him.  Alma 
fled  and  hid  himself,  and  during  his 
concealment,  made  a  record  of  Abina- 
di's prophetic  instructions  and  warn- 
ings. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  Abinadi, 
.\lma  humbly  repented  of  his  sins,  and 
began  privately  to  teach  the  people. 
A  secluded  spot  on  the  borders  of  the 
citv,  that  had  formerly  been  the  habi- 
tation of  wild  beasts,  was  selected  for 
their  meeting  place.  It  was  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  purpose  as  it  con- 
l lined  a  thicket  of  small  trees,  and  a 
fountain  of  pure  water.  It  was  nec- 
essary, however,  that  care  should  be 
exercised  in  order  that  this  movement 
should  be  kept  from  the  knowledge 
nf  the  king.  .\s  a  result  of  Alma's 
faithful  eiTorts,  many  received  his 
wnrds  with  joy,  and  retired  to  their 
meeting  place  which  was  called  Mor- 
mon, to  listen  to  his  teachings.  Here 
he  taught  them  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  in  great  plainness,  explaining 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  be  a  cov- 
enant of  their  repentance  and  obedi- 
uice  to  the  truth,  and  called  upon  all 
those  who  desired  to  obey  the  same. 


The  first  to  yield  obedience  to  this  sa- 
cred ordinance  was  Alma  and  his  com- 
panion Helam,  and  the  words  Alma 
used  in  officiating  were  both  beautiful 
and  impressive.  It  was  truly  a  time 
of  rejoicing  among  the  people,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  being  poured  out 
upon  them  in  rich  abundance,  the 
mmiber  baptized  upon  this  memorable 
occasion  being  two  hundred  and  four 
souls.  Having  authority  from  the 
Lord,  Alma  there  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize the  Church,  and  ordained  priests 
to  minister  among  the  people,  there 
being  one  priest  assigned  to  every 
fifty  members.  They  were  instructed 
to  teach  the  people  faith  and  repent- 
ance, to  avoid  contention,  to  dwell  in 
unity  and  love,  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
day  and  to  daily  remember  their 
prayers. 

King  Noah,  however,  soon  discov- 
ered a  movement  among  the  people, 
and  sent  his  servants  to  watch  Alma 
and  his  followers.  They  were  soon 
discovered  and  reported  to  the  king. 
The  king  accused  .'Mma  of  inciting 
the  people  to  rebellion  against  him, 
and  sent  his  army  to  destroy  them. 
.Mma  having  been  warned  by  the  Lord 
of  the  king's  designs,  gathered  his 
people  together,  and  taking  their  grain 
and  their  flocks  departed  into  the  wil- 
derness. The  company  numbered  four 
hundred  and  fifty  souls,  and  they  trav- 
eled with  such  rapidity  that  the  armies 
of  King  Noah  were  unable  to  over- 
take them.  After  a  journey  of  eight 
days  they  came  to  a  beautiful  land 
where  they  decided  to  remain.  They 
began  to  till  the  Soil,  erect  buildings, 
etc.,  and  through  their  unity  and  in- 
dustry, soon  founded  a  citj  which 
they  called  Helam.  Being  now  sep- 
arated from  both  Nephites  and  La- 
manites,  and  desiring  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  requested  .A.lma  to  be 
their  king.  This  honor  he  declined, 
and  explained  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sar\'    that    they    should    have    a    kinij. 
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He  cited  the  example  of  King  Noah 
and  showed  how  the  position  might  be 
occupied  to  the  disadvantage  and  in- 
jury of  the  people,  and  how  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be  to  have  the  Lord  as 
their  king  and  ruler,  and  to  be  guided 
by  His  servants  under  His  inspiration. 
This  counsel  the  people  wisely  ac- 
cepted. Alma,  though  not  bearing  the 
title  of  king,  acted  as  their  leader, 
their  high  priest  and  prophet,  and  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Lord  unto  them. 
In  this  happy  state  the  people  of  He- 
lam  continued  for  some  years,  the 
Lord  greatly  prospering  them,  and 
crowning  their  labors  with  abundant 
increase. 

Lesson   I  I .     Conversion  of  Alma  the 
Younger,  and  the  Sons  of  Mosiah. 

(For  Third  Sunday  in  April.) 

Texts:     Mosiah  27:8-37. 

.\lma  the  younger  was  no  doubt 
born  in  the  land  of  Helam,  and  after 
tlie  removal  of  the  colony  to  Zara- 
hcmla,  he  as  a  youth  became  associ- 
ated with  the  sons  of  King  Mosiah. 
These  young  men  had  no  faith  in  the 
gospel  and  took  pleasure  in  evil  do- 
ing. Alma  it  appears  possessed  the 
same  spirit,  and  soon  became  like 
Paul  before  his  conversion,  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  Saints.  He  was  wicked 
and  idolatrous  and  much  given  to 
flattery,  and  went  about  secretly 
among  the  people,  causing  dissention, 
leading  them  astray,  and  trying  to 
destroy  the  Church.  This  conduct  on 
the  part  of  their  wayward  sons  was 
naturally  very  trying  to  Mosiah  and 
tlic  elder  .\lma,  and  caused  them  much 
sorrow,  and  most  earnest  and  fre- 
quent were  the  prayers  they  offered 
to  the  Lord  in  their  behalf. 

One  day  when  Alma  and  his  com- 
panit)ns  were  going  among  the  people 
annoying  and  persecuting  them,  they 
were  suddenly  made  aware  of  a  re- 
markable manifestation  of  the  Lord'^ 
])ower  and  displeasure.  An  angel  of 
the    Lord   appeared     unto    them    and 


called  unto  them  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, and  the  power  accompanying  the 
visitation  was  so  great  that  the  earth 
trembled,  and  the  young  men  were  so 
astonished  and  overcome  that  they  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  angel  then  spoke 
t!)  Alma  saying,  "Alma  arise  and 
stand  forth,  for  why  persecuteth  thou 
the  church  of  God?  For  the  Lord 
hath  said.  This  is  my  church,  and  I 
will  establish  it ;  and  nothing  shall 
overtlirow  it,  save  it  is  the  transgres- 
sion of  my  people." 

He  tlien  spoke  to  him  of  his  father's 
|irayeis  in  his  behalf,  and  that  because 
of  those  prayers  he  told  him  he  was 
sent  to  convince  him  of  the  power  of 
riod.     He  also  recounted  to  Alma  the 
captivity  of  his  fathers  in  the  lands  of 
Helam  and  Nephi,  and  of  their  mirac- 
ulous    deliverance     therefrom.       The 
effect  of  this  powerful  manifestation 
was    to    leave     Alma  in  a  weak  and 
helpless  condition.     He  was  complete- 
ly overcome,  was  imable  to  speak  or  to 
even  move  his  hands,  and  in  this  con- 
(Htion  was  carried  by  his  companions 
to  ■liis  father.     The  elder  Alma  felt  to 
rejoice  and  to  praise  the  Lord,  for  he 
realized    in    his    son's   stricken   condi- 
tion, that  his  prayers    had    been  an- 
swered, and  he  at  once  summoned  the 
people  to  behold  the  power  of  the  Lord 
made  maiiifest  in  his  son's  behalf.  He 
also  called  upon  the  priests  to  fast  and 
liray  for  his  son,  with  the  happy  result 
at  the  end  of  two  days  and  two  nights 
continuous     importuning,     that     their 
prayers  were  answered  and  Alma  was 
completely   restored.       Alma   at   once 
arose   and   spoke    comforting     words 
unto  them,  said  he  had  repented  of  his 
sins,  had  been  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
and  was  born  of  the  Spirit.     He  bore 
a  strong  testimony  to  the  truth.     The 
repentance    and     reformation   of   the 
sons  of  INTosiah  was  just  as  complete 
and  effectual  as  in  the  case  of  Alma. 
l'"rom  this  time  forth  they  labored  very 
faith  Tully  among  the  people,  testifying 
<if  the   divine   manifestation  they  had 
receive<1,   of  their   sincere   repentance, 
and   devotion   to   tlie   truth.      And   al- 
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thongh  they  suffered  niiicli  pcrseciilitin 
at  the  linnds  of  unbelievers,  they  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  many  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  in 
'Strengthening  and  building  up  the 
church. 

Lesson  12.  Alma  the  Younger. 

(For   Fmnlh    Sunday  in   April.) 

Text:     Alma  4;  14:1-13. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Judges,  the  people  of  Nephi  were 
at  peace  in  Zarahemla.  They  were 
greatly  afflicted,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  losses  thcv  ha<l 
met  at  the  hands  of  the  Lamanites, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord  upon  them  for  their  wick- 
edness. A  spirit  of  reformation  now 
came  over  the  people  and  the  church 
was  more  firmly  established.  Alma 
was  very  active  in  this  work  and  per- 
sonally baptized  a  great  number.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Judges  some  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred souls  were  added  to  the  church. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Judges  an- 
other period  of  indifference  and  neg- 
lect of  duty  came  over  them.  In  their 
prosperity  and  riches  they  soon  forgot 
the  Lord  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
pride,  envyings,  strife  and  malice,  and 
the  persecution  of  their  fellow  mem- 
bers. This  conduct  and  actions  nat- 
urally had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the 
unbelievers  among  the  people,  and  was 
the  cause  of  much  sorrow  to  Alma. 
^^^ith  a  view  to  correcting  these  evils, 
and  seeing  the  necessity  of  laboring 
more  actively  with  the  people.  Alma 
selected  from  the  elders  of  the  church 
a  wise  man  named  Nephihah,  to  be 
the  chief  judge,  in  whose  ability  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  impartially  he  had 
full  confidence,  so  that  he  might  be 
free  to  undertake  the  great  missionary 
work  among  the  people,  which  he  felt 
was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  chv.rch. 

NOTE. 

"We  have  now  to  present  Alma  as  the 
foremost  man  of  his  age  and  nation,  the 
presiding  high  priest  and  chief  judge  of 


a  niiglity  people;  a  great  prophet,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  his  calling:  an  unceas- 
ing missionary,  an  undaunted  soldier  of 
the  cross,  a  lucid  e.xpounder  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  everlasting  Gospel;  a  pro- 
ficient organiser  of  men,  a  distinguished 
warrior  and  a  triumphant  general.  While 
in  his  conversion,  extended  missionary 
journeyings,  and  elaborate  disronrses  on 
saving  truths,  we  are  reminded  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  recollections  of  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nmi,  are  vividly  brought  before  us 
when  we  consider  Iiim  as  tlie  great  leader 
and  prophet  of  his  people,  and  the  vic- 
torious commander-in-chief  of  their 
armies."     ***** 

"In  Alma,  as  their  first  chief  judge, 
they  had  a  man  admirably  adapted  for 
the  situation;  he  had  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
Lord's  mouthpiece  to  them,  besides  his 
worth  and  abilities  claimed  their  trust 
and  respect:  he  was  a  man  of  great  tal- 
ent, courage,  faith  and  energy,  an  un- 
wearied worker  for  good,  an  das  a  judge, 
judged  righteous  judgment  in  the  midst 
of  the  people." — Dictionary  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Third  Year. 

[Prepared   by   Sylvestir   D,    Bradford.] 
Lesson  1  3.  The  Samaritan  Woman. 

Text:     John  4:1-43. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Christ  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem,  after  His  conver- 
sation with  Nicodemus  but  apparently  it 
was  just  a  few  days.  From  Jerusalem 
he  went  into  the  country  districts  of 
Judea  where  he  taught  and  his  apostles 
baptized.  John  the  Baptist  was  laboring 
in  the  same  vicinity  ["in  Aenon.  near  to 
Salem,  because  there  was  much  water 
there"].  He  was  arrested  and  cast  into 
prison  whereupon  Jesus  journeys  north- 
ward toward  his  home  in  Galilee.  It  was 
while  passing  through  Samaria  on  this 
journey  that  the  incidents  of  this  lesson 
occur. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  traveled  the 
same  route  in  recent  years,  says:  "Sa- 
maria is  a  mountain  land,  but  its  charac- 
teristic features,  as  distinguished  from 
Judea,  are  the  easiness  of  approach 
through  open  gateways  among  the  hills, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  broad  vales  and 
level   plains   which   lie   between   them. 

"We  turn  aside  from  the  open  but 
roundabout  way  of  the  well-tilled  wadi 
farah  and  take  a  shorter,  steeper  path 
toward  Shechem,  through  a  deep,  nar- 
row mountain  gorge.  The  day  is  hot 
and  hazy,  for  the  sherkiyeh  is  blowing 
from  the  desert  across  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley. 

"At   times   the   walls   of  rock   come   so 
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close  together  that  we  liave  to  wind 
through  a  passage  not  more  than  ten 
feet  wide.  The  air  is  parched  as  in  an 
oven.  Our  horses  scramble  wearily  up 
the  stony  gallery  and  the  rough  stair- 
ways. CJne  of  our  company  faints  under 
the  fervent  heat,  and  falls  from  his  horse. 
But  fortunately  no  bones  are  broken;  a 
half-hour's  rest  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  revives  him  and  we  ride  on. 

"The  wonderful  flowers  are  blooming 
wherever  they  can  find  a  foothold  among 
the  stones.  Now  and  then  we  cross  the 
mouth  of  some  little  lonely  side-valley, 
full  of  mignonette  and  cyclamens  and 
tall  spires  of  pink  hollyhock.  Under  the 
huge,  dark  sides  of  Eagle's-Crag — bare 
and  rugged  as  Ben  Nevis — we  pass  into 
the  fruitful  plain  of  Makhna,  where  the 
silken  grain-fields  rustle  far  and  wide, 
and  the  rich  olive-orchards  on  the  hill- 
slopes  ofifer  us  a  shelter  for  our  midday 
meal  and  siesta.  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount 
/  Gerizim  now  rise  before  us  in  their 
naked  bulk;  and,  as  we  mount  toward  the 
vallejf  which  lies  between  them,  we  stay 
for  a  while  to  rest  at  Jacob's  well. 

"There  is  a  mystery  about  this  ancient 
cistern  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Why 
was  it  dug  here,  a  hundred  feet  deep, 
although  there  are  springs  and  streams 
of  living  water  flowing  down  the  valley, 
close  at  hand?  Whence  came  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Samaritans  that  Jacob  gave 
them  this  well,  although  the  Old  Testa- 
ment says  nothing  about  it?  Why  did 
the  Samaritan  woman,  in  Jesus'  time, 
come  hither  to  draw  water  when  there 
was  a  brook,  not  fifty  yards  away,  which 
she  must  cross  to  get  to  the  well? 

"Who  can  tell?  Certainly  there  must 
have  been  some  use  and  reason  for  such 
a  well,  else  the  men  of  long  ago  would 
never  have  toiled  to  make  it.  Perhaps 
the  people  of  Sychar  had  some  super- 
stition about  its  water  which  made  them 
prefer  it.  Or,  perhaps  the  stream  was 
nwned  and  used  for  other  purposes,  while 
the  water  of  the  well  was  free." 

T.  Conversation  with  the  Woman. 

1.  Jesus  wearied. 

2.  Living  water. 

3.  Secret  of  the  woman's  life  re- 

vealed. 

4.  Testis  reveals  to  her  that  lie  is 

the  Messiah. 

IT.  The  T^etnrn  of  the  Apostles. 

1.  Their  surprise. 

2.  Tesus  is  offered  food. 

3.  "The  harvest  is  white.'' 


III.  Jesus  Teaches  the  People  nf  Sa- 
maria. 

1.  The  woman's  return. 

2.  Jesus     remains     teaching   two 

days.     Values  eternal  life  far 
beyond  temporal  things. 

Suggestive  Truth:  The  model 
teacher  finds  opportunity  to  teach  at 
every  turn  in  life ;  and  will  labor  as 
earnestly  and  lovingly  with  one  single 
individual  who  is  in  need  of  aid,  as 
with  a  multitude. 

APPLICATION. 

Though  Jesus  was  wearied  and  had 
stopped  for  rest,  yet  he  forgot  all  this 
when  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  teach 
a  lesson.  The  Rabbis  would  have 
spurned  the  woman  because  she  was 
poor,  but  more  because  she  was  a 
Samaritan.  Had  they  known  as  Jesus 
knew  she  was  a  sinner  they  would 
have  felt  it  the  deepest  disgrace  to 
speak  to  her.  Even  the  Apostles  were 
surprised  that  Jesus  should  talk  to  the 
woman.  Note  his  gentle  rebuke  in 
verses  31-36. 

Note  how  Jesus  turned  the  conver- 
sation about  a  mere  drink  of  water 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
effective  lessons  ever  taught.  Note 
how  he  turns  an  incident  to  impress  n, 
great  truth  when  the  apostles  offer 
TTim  food. 

Let  us  retain  this  picture  of  Jesus 
and  the  woman  at  the  well  and  let  it 
serve  us  as  an  ideal  in  our  trying  to 
help  others. 

Lesson  1 4.  Arbor  Day. 

I.  A  IToliday.     (See  Note.) 

a.  What   is   to   be   gained   by   its 

observance  ? 

1.  Individual  homes. 

2.  The  community. 

b.  What  would  be   a  proper  ob- 

servance? 
1.   In  homes. 

a.  Cleaning  yards. 

b.  P'ixing   fences. 

c.  Planting  lawns,  flow- 

ers, etc. 
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2.   In  [>uLilic  places. 

a.  Schools. 

b.  Churches. 

c.  Streets  and  sidewalk';. 

II.  Wealth   is   Not  a  prerequisite    to 

Beautiful  Home  Surroundings ; 
but  on  the  Other  Hand  We  Must 
Have  a  Desire  to  Beautify  the 
Home,  and  Plan  How  Best  to 
Do  It. 

( Note  :  The  children  in  the 
home  should  be  interested  in  the 
matter  and  they  will  delight  in 
doing  some  very  effective  work. 
They  will  take  the  greatest  care 
of  the  surroundings  which  they 
.have  helped  prepare.  This  inter- 
est will  be  a  strong  factor  in  pro- 
ducing a  love  for  home.) 

III.  A  Community  Interest  in  Proper 
?Iome  Surroundings. 

a.  How  this  may  be  established. 

1.  Alass  meetings. 

2.  Taken  up  in  ward  church 

meetings. 

b.  Value  of  community  effort. 

1.  United    effort    makes    the 

work  easier. 

2.  Uniformity       makes      the 

communitv    more    beau- 
tiful. 

3.  Every,  citizen  has  an  inter- 

est in  everyone's  nlace  as 
well  as  his  own. 

4.  Streets,     sidewalks,      and 

ditch  banks   will   receive 
care. 

NOTE. 

Origin — Arbor  day,  an  annual  tree- 
planting  day,  appointed  by  nearly  every 
-State  and  territory  of  the  Union,  some- 
times as  a  legal  holiday  and  sometimes 
merely  advisory,  to  assist  in  foresting  or 
reforesting  scanty  wooded  tracts  or  shad- 
ing and  beaiitifj-ing  towns.  I*"  is  gen- 
erally in  special  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  to  impress  children  with  the 
importance  nf  forestry  and  natural  beau- 
ty in  our  civilization.  The  date  depends 
on  the  climate  of  different  sections,  and 


is    absolutely    li.xed    in    but     few;      most 
northern  states  hold  it  in  April  or  early 
in  May;  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Alabama  in 
February,    the    two    latter    on    Washing- 
ton's birthday;  Florida  in  January,  Geor- 
gia   in    December,    and    New    Mexico    in 
March;    many     make    it    optional     either 
with    the    state    or    with    localities,    and 
West  Virginia  holds  it  twice  a  year,  one 
in    the    spring    and    fall.      It    arose    from 
the  alarm  felt  by  the  reckless  deforesta- 
tion of  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the 
prospects    of    its     extending    to    all,    the 
proof  as  seen  abroad  of  what  that  defor- 
estation meant,  and  the  examples  of  their 
governments  in  reforesting  and  conserv- 
ing.      (See    Forestry.)         Most     civilized 
governments    at    different      times      have 
looked    after    their    forests    to    assure    a 
supply  of  timber  for  naval  construction; 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  even  in 
the    colonial    period,    felt    it    needful    to 
check   the   inroads   on   them;   the   United 
States    government    at    the   beginning   of 
the    19th    century    later    authorized     the 
President    to    take     measures     for     their 
preservation;    and    about   the    same  .time 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting 
agriculture      offered      prizes      for     forest 
planting.     But  the  first  widespread  reali- 
zation   of   its   importance   was   caused   in 
1864,  by  the  notable  book  of   George   P. 
Marsh,     the     eminent     American     scholar 
and    diplomat,    entitled,    "Man    and    Na- 
ture;"    the     chapter     on     "the     woods" 
aroused  a  special  attention,  and   in   1865, 
Birdsey   G.    Northrup,   then   secretary   of 
the     Connecticut      Board    of    Education, 
suggested    that    states    might     profitably 
plant    trees    every    year    at    the     proper 
time,    or    supervise    their    planting.      The 
subject    brought    out    several    books    and 
many  articles;   the   late   Dr.    Franklin   D. 
Hough,    the     first      forest    coinmissioner, 
published    a    work    upon    it    as    early    as 
1873.     But  the  first  to  propose  a  regular 
.\rbor  Day  for  the  purpose  was  J.   Ster- 
ling Morton,  late  commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture,  then   of   Nebraska,   who   in    1872 
succeeded  in  inducing  his  almost  treeless 
state  to  set  apart  a  day  for  the  purpose. 
Great  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  over 
a   million    trees   were    planted    that   year 
In  1885  it-was  made  a  legal  state  holiday 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  Mr.  Morton's  birth- 
day.     The    movement    did    not    at    first 
spread  very  rapidly,  though  some  locali- 
ties took  it  up;   first   states   to   copy   the 
legal   enactment   were    Kansas   and   Ten- 
nessee   in    1875,    and    the    next   year    Min- 
nesota.    It  was  si.-c  years  before  another 
joined,   Ohio  in   1882,   followed  by  West 
Virginia  in   1883:   then  the  tide  began  to 
rush  in,  and  within  five  years  twenty-six 
more    states    and    territories     had     adopted 
the  observance,     (.\rbor  Day,  Bulletin  of 
the    Department   of   Agriculture.) 
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Lesson  15.   Return  to  CaliUe. 

Text:  John  4:44-54:  Luke  4:14-30. 
L  Tlie  Centurian's  Son. 

The  report  of  his  teachings  and  his 
cures  spread  through  Judea  and  as  far 
north  as  GaHlee,  his  native  province, 
toward  which  his  journeyings  gradually 
led  him,  and  where  he  finally  arrived 
after  an  absence  of  several  months.  He 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  inhab- 
itants, who  were  proud  to  claim  him  as  a 
fellow-Galilean — a  man  who  had  made 
his  mark  in  Jerusalem  and  whose  name 
was  being  heralded  throughout  the  land. 

He  who  a  few  months  before  had  been 
an  unknown  carpenter  now  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  rose  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  man  of  mighty  possi- 
bilities. And  scarcely  had  he  returned 
to  Galilee  when  there  occurred  an  inci- 
dent that  more  than  justified  the  popular 
opinion  of  him  and  confirmed  beyond  all 
doubt  the  many  reports  of  his  miracu- 
lous' powers. 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  court  of 
Herod  Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Ggililee, 
learning  that  Jesus  was  in  the  town  of 
Cana,  came  to  him  in  person  to  ask  his 
aid  on  behalf  of  his  dying  son.  He  was 
a  Roman  nobleman,  a  member  of  a  class 
professedly  contemptuous  of  the  Jews; 
yet  he  recognized  in  this  Galilean  teacher 
a  personality  that  transcended  the 
bounds  of  caste;  a  personality  superior 
to  his  own  nobility  of  birth  and  office, 
and  in  humble  supplication  he  craved 
that  Jesus  would  return  with  him  to 
Capernaum,  that  the  life  of  his  boy  might 
be    spared. 

He  had  the  power  to  have  summoned 
Jesus  to  his  home — to  have  commanded 
his  attendance  upon  him;  but  he  had 
come  to  him  instead.  He  had  left  his 
palace  and  had  traveled  a  distance  of 
more  than  twenty  miles,  that  he  might 
speak  with  the  man  whose  works  had 
aroused  his  reverent  admiration,  and  that 
he  might  ask  of  him  the  assistance  which 
he  felt  that  he.  this  divinely  gifted  physi- 
cian,  could   alone   give   him. 

Deeply  touched  by  a  faith  so  sincere, 
on  the  part  of  one  from  whom  it  was 
so  little  to  be  e.xpected,  Jesus  willingly 
responded  to  the  nobleman's  prayer.  But 
not  in  the  manner  that  the  supplicant  and 
those  about  him  had  expected.  He  bade 
the  nobleman  return  home  alone.  He 
would  not  go  with  him:  it  was  unneces- 
sary. His  prayer  was  already  answered; 
for  even  as  he  spoke  the  fever  left  the 
child  as  the  father  learned  upon  his  re- 
turn home  the  following  day. — "The 
Story  of  a  Young  Man,"  by  Howard. 


Ncite  the  respect  shown  to  Jesus  by 
the  Centurian  and  in  turn  the  respect 
Jesus   shows   to  him. 

IL  Jesus  in  Nazareth. 

Flushed  with  the  success  that  had 
crowned  the  first  months  of  his  mission, 
Jesus  returned  at  length  to  his  home,  the 
little  town  of  Nazareth.  He  entered  it 
quietly  and  hastened  at  once  to  his 
mother.  She  should  be  the  first  to  wel- 
come him.  His  first  salutation  should  be 
to  her.  The  bond  between  motlier  and 
son  was  one  of  peculiar  tenderness  and 
endearment — a  sj'mpathy  of  love  that 
only  the  hearts  of  these  two  could  un- 
derstand. This  had  been  the  first  long 
absence  of  Jesus  from  his  mother,  and 
as  he  folded  her  in  his  arms  he  knew 
by  her  tears  and  by  the  fervency  of  her 
silent  embrace  how  deep  was  the  joy 
that  welled  within  her  loving  heart. 

He  had  returned  home  on  the  eve  of  a 
Sabbath  day,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  had  been  his  habit  since  boyhood, 
he  accompanied  his  mother  to  the  syna- 
gogue. Like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
towns  in  Palestine,  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth  was  a  low,  rectangular  building 
of  stone,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  town.  Thither  the 
townspeople  wended  their  way;  the  men 
with  their  phalacteries,  or  amulets,  tied 
on  their  forehead  and  wrist,  and-  the 
women  veiled  in  white  and  walking  se- 
dately with  downcast  eyes  to  the  tinkling 
accompaniment  of  their  metal  anklets. 

The  air  of  the  synagogue  was  sweet 
with  the  refreshing  odor  of  mint,  which 
was  strewn  here  and  there  upon  the 
floor.  Removing  their  sandals  at  the 
doorway,  Jesus  and  his  mother  entered 
and  took  their  places  among  the  other 
worshipers.  They  did  not,  however,  re- 
main together,  for  the  men  and  women 
occupied  separate  portions  of  the  syna- 
gogue; the  women  being  assigned  to  a 
partitioned  space  near  the  entrance, 
where  custom  required  that  they  should 
remain  standing  during  the  service,  while 
the  men  occupied  the  benches  in  the 
main  part  of  the  room  or  seated  them- 
selves upon  the  floor. 

The  first  part  of  a  Sabbath  morning's 
service,  which  consisted  of  a  liturgy  and 
the  recitation  of  passages  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  followed  always  by  a  read- 
ing from  the  Prophets  and  a  short  com- 
mentary on  the  Scripture.  This  feature 
of  the  synagogue  worship  was  commonly 
assigned  to  some  member  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  on  this  morning  Jesus 
stepped  forward  and  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices. He  was  accordingly  invited  to 
come   to   the  pulpit   and   read   the   lesson 
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for  the  day  from  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

The  minister  handed  him  the  rolled 
niannscript,  and  as  Jesus  opened  it  in 
search  for  the  text  the  congregation 
looked  on  with  indififerent  attention.  But 
as  he  began  to  read  there  was  a  notice- 
able awakening  of  interest.  In  place  of 
the  usual  monotonous  recitation  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  rang  through  the 
synagogue  in  a  voice  eloquent  with  feel- 
ing: 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted;  to  pro- 
claim deliverance  to  the  captive;  to  re- 
store sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  set  at 
liberty   them   that  are  bound." 

As  he  handed  the  roll  back  to  tlie  min- 
ister all  eyes  were  upon  him.  It  was 
customary  for  the  reader  himself  to  ex- 
pound the  lesson,  and  the  congregation 
now  waited  with  curious  interest  to  hear 
what  comments  Jesus  would  make  upon 
the  passage  he  had  just  read. 

In  an  outburst  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence he  instantly  astonished  his  hear- 
ers by  applying  to  himself  the  words  of 
the  Prophet — "Behold,  ye  men  and  wom- 
en of  Nazareth,  today  the  Scripture  has 
been   fulfilled  in  your  ears!" 

Carried  forward  by  the  spirit  of  this 
inspired  declaration  he  called  upon  his 
listeners  to  bear  witness  to  its  truth.  His 
words  rose  strong  and  clear;  gaining  in 
intensity  as  he  went  on.  A  glorious  en- 
thusiasm animated  his  voice.  He  was 
talking  to  his  friends,  his  neighbors,  his 
fellow-townsmen.  They  would  under- 
stand him.  They  would  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  significance  of  the  truth  he 
was  proclaiming.  Yea,  above  all  others, 
they  would  acknowledge  him,  and  rejoice 
with    him! 

But  when  he  finished  there  came  a 
murmur  from  the  audience — a  miirmur 
of  disapproval.  Glances  and  whispers 
were  exchanged  among  the  men,  for  the 
synagogue  rules  permitted  a  congrega- 
tion to  give  open  expression  to  its  opin- 
ions. 

•'Is  not  this  man  a  carpenter?"  they 
asked  one  of  another.  "Where  has  he 
obtained  these  strange  ideas?  He  be- 
longs to  no  school.  By  what  authority 
does  he,  a  mere  carpenter,  thus  preach 
to  us?  Aye,  whence  comes  his  pre- 
sumptuous claim  to  the  Messiahship!  It 
is  absurd;  it  is  blasphemous!  He  has 
been  trifiing  with  us!" 

Jesus  was  overwhelmed.  His  sensitive 
nature  recoiled  with  pain  and  mortifica- 
tion before  these  unkind  comments  as 
they  became  gradually  more  loudly  and 
more  arrogantly  spoken.  He  realized  at 
once  the  depth  of  their  meaning.  His 
old-time  friends  and  neighbors  were  in- 


sinuating that  his  words  had  been  in- 
spired by  some  unholy  power.  It  was 
more  than  he  could  endure.  His  soul 
cried  out  against  this  cruel  imputation, 
and,  addressing  his  critics  in  a  voice 
quivering  with  emotion,  he  laid  bare  with 
straightforward,  stinging  accusation  their 
uncharitable  and   sinister  motives. 

Wrought  up  by  his  words  to  a  state 
of  anger  and  excitement  the  congrega- 
tion interrupted  him  with  shouts  and 
llireatening  gestures.  He  attempted  to 
proceed;  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in 
the  uproar;  and  a  moment  later  he  was 
seized  and  hurried  out  of  the  synagogue. 

"Kill  him !"  came  from  many  excited 
voices.  "Yea,  put  him  to  death.  He  is 
an  imposter,  a  blasphemer.  Let  us  cast 
him  over  the  precipice!"  and  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  turbulent  crowd  of  men  he  was 
borne  along  toward  the  edges  of  a  deep 
ravine. 

Was  it  possible  that  they  really  meant 
to  kill  him?  Was  this  to  be  his  reward? 
Was  this  his  welcome  to  the  town  that 
had  been  his  home  since  childhood? 

Realizing  their  murderous  intent,  he 
suddenly  stopped.  Without  a  word,  he 
cast  upon  the  men  about  him  a  look  of 
such  deep  reproach,  of  such  commanding 
protest,  that  they  shrank  from  him  in 
shame  and  fear,  and  permitted  him  to 
pass  through  and   go  his  way. 

Overcome  with  grief  and  bitter  disap-  ■ 
pointment.  Jesus  left  the  town.  He  had 
entered  it  so  full  of  joyous  anticipations, 
and  now  he  was  leaving  it — leaving  it 
forever — rejected,  humiliated,  scorned  by 
his  own  people!  What  meant  his  suc- 
cesses, his  triumphs,  in  the  face  of  such 
a  crushing  blow!  Of  what  avail  had 
been  his  mission? — "The  Story  of  a 
Young  Man,"  Clifford  Howard. 

Siigi^cstk'c  Truth:  "A  prophet  i.s 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country." 

.-\PPLIC.\TION. 

There  is  a  principle  here  that  is  not 
limited  to  prophets.  Anyone  who  is 
L;iven  an  important  mission  will  gen- 
cralh'  work  at  the  greatest  disadvant- 
age among  his  neighbors.  It  was  more 
difficult  for  the  natives  of  Nazareth  to 
think  of  a  carpenter  as  the  Messiah 
than  it  was  for  people  in  Capernaum 
to  accept  liim  as  such. 

We  are  likely  to  under-cstimate  the 
Miisition  of  a  man  liecause  of  our  in- 
timate  relationship  with   him   in   some 
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Other  capacity.  There  arc  difference-^ 
in  degree  of  positions,  but  every  posi- 
tion should  have  the  degree  of  honor 
shown  that  is  due  to  the  position. 

Tlie  man  who  holds  a  position 
should  honor  it  and  then  expect  others 
to  do  the  same. 

We  might  change  the  aim  to  read 
"A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lives." 

The  world  tends  to  kill  live  prophets 
and  build  monuments  to  dead  ones.  To 
this  fact  is  due  nearly  all  our  perse- 
cution in  these  latter  days. 

Lesson  1  6.     A  Day  of  Miracles  at  Caper- 
naum. 

Text:     Luke  4:31-44. 

I.  Service  at  the  Synagogue. 

1.  The  gathering. 

2.  The  preaching. 

3.  The  demoniac. 

II.  Peter's  Wife's  Mother. 

III.  ]-Jea  Ing  Thuse  Who  Gathered  at 

Peter's  House. 

The  clear  waters  of  the  lake  of  Gal'i-^ 
lee,  stirred  into  gentle  ripples  by  the* 
cool  and  perfumed  breezes  that  swept 
down  from  the  surrounding  garden- 
covered  hills,  shimmered  tranquilly  be- 
neath the  radiance  of  a  tropic  sky.  It 
was  a  Sabbath  morning  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. The  streets  of  Capernaum  were 
hushed    and    lifeless. 

The  place  was  one  of  much  importance 
among  the  many  towns  that  bordered  the 
lake,  and  on  other  days  of  the  week  was 
the  scene  of  a  thriving  center  of  business, 
with  its  fisheries  and  its  markets.  Toda>-, 
liowever,  all  work  was  laid  aside  and  the 
solemn  spirit  of  the  day  reigned  supreme. 
I'ishing  boats  rocked  listlessly  at  their 
moorings,  the  shops  and  market-places 
were  deserted,  and  a  sense  of  rest  and 
quietude  brooded  over  the  little  town. 

But  as  the  hour  for  the  morning  ser- 
vice approached  an  unusual  stir  was  no- 
ticeable among  the  inhabitants.  The 
streets  became  filled  with  men  and 
women  hastening  with  eager  steps  to- 
ward the  synagogue  and  conversing  in 
earnest  tones.  An  event  of  absorbina; 
interest  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all. 

The  famous  young  rabbi  was  in  town! 
Yea,  the  new  teacher,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 


of  whom  all  the  country  was  talking! 
Beyond  doubt  he  would  attend  the  syna- 
gogue that  morning.  It  would  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  see  him.  Perchance, 
too,  they  might  hear  hiin  talk.  It  would 
indeed  be  strange  were  he  not  asked  to 
address  the  congregation. 

Jesus  had  reached  the  town  early  in 
the  morning,  attended  by  four  of  his 
devoted  friends,  who  had  joined  him  the 
previous  day.  They  had  been  with  him 
before  as  his  companions  and  disciples, 
but  upon  his  visit  to  Nazareth  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  They  were  lowly 
fishermen,  these  friends  of  Jesus — An- 
drew and  his  brother  Simon  Peter,  and 
two  other  brothers,  James  and  John — 
men  of  but  little  learning,  yet  possessed 
of  true  hearts  and  generous  sympathetic 
impulses. 

While  they  reverently  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  their  friend  and  mas- 
ter, there  had  grown  up  between  them 
an  .unafifected  intimacy  of  brotherly  love, 
so  that  when,  after  an  absence  of  some 
little  time,  he  unexpectedly  came  upon 
them  the  preceding  day  while  engaged 
with  their  nets  upon  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  asked  them  to  c-ce  more  ac- 
company him  and  assi  -t  him  in  his  work, 
thi".  ghul.y  accepted  the  in,itation  and 
w^nt   with  him  at  once. 

His  cruel  rejection  by  the  people  of  his 
native  town  had  cast  a  gloomy  shadow 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  his  life's  un- 
dertaking. But  not  for  one  instant  had 
it  affected  his  exalted  purpose,  nor  de- 
terred him  from  going  steadfastly  for- 
ward with  his  work.  He  realized  that  it 
was  but  a  foretaste  of  the  trials  and  sor- 
rows that  must  come  to  him  in  fulfilling 
the  mission  that  the  Father  had  ordained 
for   him. 

Yet  the  welcome  accorded  him  by  the 
citizens  of  other  towns  did  much  to  com- 
I  cnsate  for  the  grief  of  his  experience  at 
Nazareth.  Tie  was  received  with  marked 
cordiality  wherever  he  appeared,  and 
now,  as  on  this  Sabbath  morning,  he  en- 
tered •  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  in 
company  with  his  four  companions,  he 
was  conscious  of  a  murmur  of  welcome 
from  the  unusually  large  congregation 
that  had  assen\bled  in  anticipation  of  see- 
in.g   him. 

When  the  formal  exercises  of  the 
nu'Cling  were  concluded  he  was  invited 
to  preach — a  courtesy  that  'was  common- 
ly extended  to  visiting  rabbis.  Many 
marvelous  reports  had  reached  the  peo- 
ple of.  Capernaum  regarding  his  elo- 
i|uciicc  and  the  novelty  of  his  teachings, 
and  as  he  came  forward  and  took  his 
scat  upon  the  little  platform  near  the 
center  of  the  room  a  br..-7  of  eager  curi- 
i>siiv   ran   through   the   assembly. 

r.iit    ere    he    had    spoken    four    or    five 
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sentences  curiosity  gave  way  to  wonder 
and  aniazL-incnt.  No  previously  formed 
conception  of  him  had  prepared  his  lis- 
teners for  the  remarkable  force  of  his 
words  and  the  overmastering  influence  of 
his  personality.  Never  before  in  all  their 
experience  had  any  one  spoken  to  them 
as  did  this  man  Tesus.  Never  before  had 
such  eloquence,  such  soul-stirring  words, 
been  heard  within  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum.  No  scribe,  no  rabbi  had 
ever  taught  with  such  commanding  au- 
thority, nor  given  utterance  to  such  vivid 
and  such  inspiring  thoughts. 

He  drew  his  audience  closer,  closer. 
His  power  was  fascinating,  irresistible. 
Every  heart  was  beating  in  uncontrolla- 
ble response  to  the  fervid  music  of  his 
eloquence.  The  people  sat  as  if  en- 
tranced. They  scarcely  breathed.  The 
man  before  them  seemed  to  absorb  their 
very  being.  They  gazed  upon  him  spell- 
bound, thrilled  by  his  every  word,  his 
every   glance. 

Suddenly  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek 
rent  the  air.  A  man,  disheveled  and  with 
countenance  horribly  distorted,  sprang 
up  amid  the  congregation.  With  fierce 
gesticulations  and  frothing  at  the  mouth 
he  struggled  frantically  toward  Jesus,  at 
the  same  crying  out  in  the  frenzied  and 
incoherent   speech   of   a   maniac. 

In  an  instant  the  place  was  in  an  up- 
roar. A  wild  terror  seized  upon  the 
people.  Tliey  became  panic-stricken. 
Oblivious  to  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  young  rabbi  they  rushed  toward  the 
doorway, 

Then  above  the  noise  and  confusion 
rose  the  clear,  calm  voice  of  Jesus.  He 
commanded  silence.  The  retreating 
congregation  stopped,  abashed  and  over- 
come. Then  fearlessly  addressing  him- 
self to  the  man,  he  bade  him  hold  his 
peace,  and'  charged  the  evil  spirit  that 
possessed  him  to  come  forth ;  and  before 
the  astonished  gaze  of  the  people  the 
man,  who  in  a  moment  before  had  been 
a  raving  maniac,  sank  helpessly  at  the 
feet   of  Jesus,   restored   to   his   right   mind. 

Passing  forth  from  the  synagogue,  Jesus 
retired  with  his  companions  to  the  home 
of  Andrew  and  Peter.  He  was  weary  and 
in  need  of  rest.  He  had  walked  many 
miles  during  the  week,  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  addressing  those  that  flocked 
about  him,  and  constantly  called  upon  to 
lend  his  divine  aid  to  the  unfortunate. 
But  instead  of  finding  the  comfort  he 
now  sought  he  came  upon  a  scene  of  sor- 
row and  distress  in  which  he  was  himself 
called   upon   to   be   the   comforter. 

The  mother  of  Peter's  wife  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  violent  attack  of  fever.  The 
inmates  of  the  house  knew  not  where  to 
turn  for  help;  but  the  moment  they  per- 
ceived Jesus  they  appealed  to  him.    Ever 


animated  by  a  touching  sympathy  for 
iho^L-  in  altliclion,  he  forthwith  ap- 
jiroached  the  bedside  of  the  suffering 
woman,  and  taking  lier  by  the  hand, 
raised  her  tenderly  from  the  pillow,  at 
the  same  time  speaking  to  her  in  a 
A  oice  of  gentle  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment; and  withi  na  few  mometns,  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  his  spiritual 
]iOwer,  tlie  fever  subsided  and  the  woman 
Avas  able  to  leave  her  bed. 

The  news  of  this,  coupled  with  the 
miraculous  occurrence  at  the  morning 
service,  spread  with  surprising  rapidity, 
and  formed  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
throughout   the   town. 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  and  per- 
mitted the  return  to  ordinary  duties  and 
l)rivileges,  a  large  number  of  persons 
came  hurrying  to  the  house  at  which 
Jesus  was  stopping.  From  every  street 
and  every  lane,  and  from  nearby  towns 
and  villages  they  came,  the  great  majori- 
ty of  them  afflicted  with  infirmities  and 
disease.  They  had  learned  of  what  he 
had  done  and  now  besought  his  aid  in 
their   behalf. 

With  loving  pity  he  came  forth  and 
laid  his  hands  with  their  revivifying 
touch  upon  each  and  every  one  in  turn; 
restoring  sight  and  speech,  awakening  the 
troubled  mind  to  reason,  and  bringing 
back  the  glow  of  health  to  wan  and 
wasted  bodies.  It  mattered  not  to  him 
that  he  was  fatigued  and  was  seeking  a 
few  hours'  rest  before  the  morrow's  toil. 
Before  him  were  suffering  fellow-creat- 
ures. His  first  duty  was  to  them,  and 
with  a  smile  or  a  cheering  word  he  greet- 
ed them  all. 

It  was  nightfall  ere  the  last  visitor 
went  his  way,  rejoicing  and  glorifying 
God.  But  scarcely  had  the  first  signs 
of  dawn  appeared  when  again  the  space 
in  front  of  the  little  house  was  filled  with 
the  maimed,  the  sick  and  the  blind,  clam- 
oring selfishly  tor  Rabbi  Jesus  to  heal 
ihem. 

But  Jesus  was  not  in  the  house.  He 
had  disappeared.  Hastening  an.xiously 
to  a  neighboring  hill,  where  they  thought 
he  might  have  retired  in  accordance  with  a 
liabit  they  had  learned  to  knew,  his 
friends  found  him  in  a  secluded  spot  en- 
gaged in  prayer.  He  had  risen  while 
it  was  yet  night,  and  had  come  to  this 
lonely  and  desert  place  that  he  might 
commune  alone  with  God,  and  gain  from 
him,  the  Father,  '  fresh  strength  and 
courage. 

But  even  here  he  was  not  free  from  dis- 
turbance. No  sooner  had  his  companions 
found  him  and  told  him  of  the  sick  who 
waited  him.  than  many  others  sought 
him  out  and  begged  him  to  return  to 
town  and  heal  their  friends  and  relatives. 
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Rut  much  as  his  heart  yearned  for  the 
lielpless  creatures  who  were  calling  for 
him,  and  notwithstanding  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  to  increase  his  personal  pop- 
ularity, he  would  not  permit  himself  to  be 
swerved  from  the  true  and  higher  purpose 
of  his  mission. 

"No,"  he  replied  in  his  gentle  yet  firm 
voice,  to  those  who  besought  him,  "I 
have  come  not  merely  to  heal  bodily  in- 
firmities, but  to  preach  the  good  tidings 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  call  men 
to  repentance.  Do  not,  therefore,  ask 
me  to  remain  here,  for  I  must  go  to  the 
other  towns  as  well,  that  all  may  hear 
the  truth  and  learn  of  the  salvation  that 
awaits  them.  Come,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing his  disciples,  "our  work  lies  be- 
fore us." — "Story  of  a  Young  Man,"  pp. 
131-143. 


Suggestive  Truths:  The  gift  of 
healing  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel.  Those  who  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ  take  delight  in  relieving  suf- 
fering. 

APPLICATION. 

What  should  be  our  attitude  when 
we  ourselves  are  sick?  When  mem- 
bers of  our  family  are  sick? 

The  Lord  expects  us  to  take  the 
greatest  care  of  our  bodies,  if  special- 
ists or  medicine  assists  us  in  this,  then 
it  is  right  that  we  should  make  use  of 
them  ;  but  our  first  thought  in  case  of 
sickness  should  be  to  seek  the  Lord. 
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Work  for  March. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    FAST    DAY. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  General  Board 
that  a  part  of  the  time  be  devoted  to 
testimony-bearing.  This  will  require 
careful  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  Let  the  testimonies  arise  out 
of  the  lessons,  as  much  as  possible. 
By  way  of  ilktstration  :  A  classiof  chil- 
dren had  been  given  a  lesson  on  truth- 
fulness. A  week  or  two  later  one  of 
the  pupils,  in  bearing  testimony,  said : 
"One  morning  last  week  my  mamma 
sent  me  out  for  the  eggs.  When  I 
was  coming  back  with  them  one  fell 
and  got  broken.  When  I  went  into 
the  house  mamma  asked  me  how  many 
eggs  there  were,  and  I  said,  'seven.' 
Then  I  felt  bad.  But  before  I  went  to 
school  I  went  to  mamma  and  told  her 
that  I  had  told  a  falsehood — there 
were  eight  eggs,  but  one  fell  and 
broke.  I  said  I  was  sorry  I  had  told  a 
falsehood.  Then  mamma  said,  'That's 
all  right ;  I'm  glad  you  have  come  and 
told  me  the  truth.'  Then,"  said  the 
little  fellow,  "I  felt  better."  That,  in 
our  opinion,  was  a  very  good  testi- 
mony.    In  this  way  the  children  can 


be  led  to  relate  little  experiences,  show- 
ing the  efi^ect  the  lessons  have  had  up- 
on their  lives. 

In  reviewing  this  lesson  bring  out  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  thought  of  per- 
fect trust  as  shown  in  various  incidents 
of  the  stroy — in  Eliezer's  prayer  for 
the  right  maiden  to  be  shown  him,  and 
in  Rebekah's  ready  consent  to  go  to 
Isaac.  Then,  with  the  aim  in  mind, 
"Trust  in  God  brings  happiness  and 
success,"  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  the  children,  leading  them  to  tell 
of  their  belief  in  this  thought,  which 
will  be  their  testimony.  Begin  by 
talking  of  trust  in  earthly  parents  in 
every  day  affairs.  We  might  call  the 
parents  our  Heavenly  Father's  guar- 
dians of  His  children  here.  He  has 
taught  them  what  is  best  for  us  and 
we  should  trust  them.  Why  does  not 
our  Mother  sometimes  want  us  to  go 
out  to  play?  The  day  may  be  damp 
or  cold ;  there  may  be  contagious  dis- 
eases ;  Mother  may  fear  automobiles, 
street  cars,  etc.  How  can  we  show 
we  trust  her?  What  are  some  of  the 
things  we  can  do  to  show  our  trust  in 
God?  Pray,  fast;  attend  Sunday 
School ;  be  baptized ;  be  happy  even 
though  we  do  not  always  get  what  we 
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want.  Have  your  prayers  ever  been 
answered  ?  Do  we  always  get  what 
we  prav  for?  In  what  other  ways 
has  the  Lord  blessed  you  when  you 
have  trusted  Him? 

Lesson  1  1 .  Rebelcah  at  the  Well. 

Text :     Genesis  24. 

Time :     1856  B.  C. 

Place :     Canaan  and    Mesopotamia. 

Aim  :  Trust  in  God  brings  happi- 
ness and  success. 

Memory  Gem :  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord." 

L  Abraham's  Desire  for  His  Son. 

1.  A    wife    from     among    his    own 

people. 

2.  Instructions  to  Eliezer. 

3.  Preparation  and  departure  of  the 

servant. 
IL  Evening  at  the  Well. 

1.  Description       of     the     watering- 

places, 
a.  Mode  of  carrying  water. 

2.  Eliezer's  prayer. 

a.  The    answer :     appearance    of 
Rebekah ;  her  kindness. 
HI.  The  Servant  at  Rebekah's  home. 

1.  Hospitality  extended. 

2.  Errand  made  known. 

3.  Rebekah's    answer. 
I\^.  Return  to  Canaan. 

1.  Meeting  Isaac. 

2.  The  marriage. 

Review  Last  Lesson. 

I.  After  Abraham  had  loved  and 
served  God  for  many,  many  years, 
and  was  getting  old,  he  wished  to  see 
his  son  Isaac  married  before  he  died. 
But  he  did  not  want  him  to  take  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Canaan  for  a  wife 
as  they  were  heathen,  and  he  desired 
his  son  to  lead  a  God-fearing  life  such 
as  he  had.  He  determined  to  send  his 
servant  back  to  his  own  country, 
i\Tesopotamia,  to  get  a  wife  for  Isaac 
from  his  own  kindred.  Abraham  had 
perfect  faith  that  the  Lord  would 
guide  him  aright,  so  giving  his  servant 
camels,  money,   jewels   and    men   for 


companions  he  sent  him  on  his  jour- 
ney. 

II.  After  many  days  traveling  he 
came  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
stopped  on  the  outside  by  the  well.  The 
wells  of  this  countr\-  were  usually 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  from 
which  two  or  three  steps  led  down  to 
the  water.  Here  in  this  peaceful, 
quiet  place,  just  at  sunset,  the  women 
of  the  city  were  used  to  come  with 
their  jugs  on  their  heads  to  be  filled 
from  the  well.  Let  us  feel  the  beauty 
and  peace  of  this  scene  as  the  servant 
knelt  in  prayer  for  guidance  in  doing 
.Abraham's  bidding.  His  supplication 
to  the  Lord  was  that  He  would  make 
known  unto  him  the  maiden  whom  He 
desired  to  become  Isaac's  wife  by 
having  her  be  the  one  who  would 
offer  him  a  drink  and  draw  water  for 
his  camels. 

Before  he  had  done  speaking  the 
beautiful  maiden  Rebekah  with  her 
pitcher  upon  her  shoulder  came  out  of 
the  gates  of  the  city  and  drew  near 
the  well.  She  went  down  to  the  well, 
and  stooping,  filled  her  pitcher  with 
water ;  then  raising  it  again  to  her 
shoulder,  she  came  up  the  steps.  The 
servant  ran  to  meet  her,  and  said : 
"Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  drink  a  little 
water  of  thy  pitcher."  And  she  said, 
"Drink,  my  lord,"  and  she  let  down 
her  pitcher  upon  her  hand  and  gave 
him  drink.  And  when  she  had  done 
giving  him  drink,  she  said,  "I  will 
draw  water  for  thy  camels,  also."  ,She 
emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough 
and  ran  again  unto  the  well  to  draw 
water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels. 
In  answer  to  his  question  she  told 
him  of  her  parents,  and  tlie  servant 
knew  by  what  she  said  that  the  Lord 
had  blessed  his  journey  and  brought 
him  to  Abraham's  kindred.  The  man 
bowed  down  his  head,  and  worshiped 
the  Lord.  He  said:  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord  who  led  me  to  the  house  of  my 
master's  brethren."  Rebekah  then  told 
him  there  was  plenty  of  straw  for  the 
camels  and  room  for  the  man  to  stay 
at  her  father's  house.     She  ran  ahead 
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to  announce  his  coming.  Her  brother 
Laban  met  him  and  knew  at  once  that 
he  was  blessed  of  the  Lord. 

TIT.  The  servant  would  not  eat  at 
their  house  until  he  had  made  known 
his  errand,  telling  of  Abraham's 
blessings  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  and 
liis  desire  for  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac. 
Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  said :  "The 
thing  proceedeth  from  the  Lord ;  we 
cannot  speak  unto  thee  bad  or  good. 
Behold  Rebekah  is  before  thee,  take 
her,  and  let  her  be  thy  master's  son's 
wife,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken."  The 
servant  bowed  himself  before  the  Lord 
and  worshiped  Him. 

Rebekah's  parents  were  loath  to 
l^art.  with  her  so  soon,  but  she  herself 
was  willing  to  obey  the  word  of  the 
Lord  at  once,  trusting  completely.  So 
with  her  maidens  and  servants  she  de- 
parted at  once  for  the  land  of  Canaan. 

IV.  As  they  came  near  to  where 
Abraham  lived,  Rebekah  lifted  up  her 
eyes  and  saw  Isaac  coming  to  meet 
her :  and  when  the  servant  told  Isaac 
all  things  that  had  been  done,  he  took 
her  into  his  mother's  tent  and  made 
her  his  wife,  learning  to  love  her 
dearly. 

Upon  what  errand  did  Abraham 
send  his  servant? 

How  did  he  show  his  trust  in  God? 

Tell  about  Eliezer  meeting  Rebek;ah. 

What  did  the  servant  say  when  he 
found  wlio  Rebekah  was? 

How  was  Abraham's  trust  re- 
warded ? 

What  Ijlessings  came  to  Rebekah 
because  of  her  trust? 

LIow  do  we  show  that  we  trust  in 
our  Heavenly   Father? 


Lesson  12.  Esau  and  Jacob. 

Text :     Genens  25  :20-34. 

Aim  :  The  Lord  bestows  His  gifts 
upon  those  who  appreciate  them. 

Memory  Gem :  "Wherefore,  the 
blessings  which  I  give  unto  you  are 
above  all  things." 

Song:  "Count  Your  IVTanv  Bless- 
iuLi's."'   S.  S.  Book,  No.  218.  ' 


I.  Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob. 
1.  Esau  older. 

a.  Entitled  to  birthright. 
TI.  Esau  Sells  Birthright. 
III.  Jacob  Receives  the  Blessiijg. 
Review  Last  Lesson. 

I.  When  Isaac  was  forty  years  old 
he  married  a  good  woman  whose  name 
was  Rebekah.  They  had  been  married 
a  number  of  years,  but  no  baby  had 
come  to  bring  joy  to  their  home. 

That  made  Isaac  and  Rebekah  feel 
very  bad.  They  prayed  often  to  the 
Lord  about  the  matter.  At  last  the 
Lord  answered  their  prayer  by  send- 
ing them  two  baby  boys.  The  first 
baby  that  was  born  was  called  Esau. 
He  was  different  to  other  babies. 
Almost  all  of  his  little  body  was  cov- 
ered with  hair.  His  twin  brother,  who 
was  born  after,  was  given  the  name  of 
Jacob. 

Now  Esau,  who  was  the  first-born, 
\^■as  entitled  to  his  father's  first  bless- 
ing. But  because  he  did  not  prize  it, 
the  Lord  suffered  it  to  be  taken  from 
him. 

The  Lord  is  verv  careful  about  His 
gifts.  When  we  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  a  gift  He  is  pleased  to 
bestow  one  upon  us :  but  if  we  fail  to 
appreciate  the  Lord's  blessings.  He 
takes  them  away  from  us. 

Esau  and  Jacob  grew  to  be  men, 
Esau  was  a  great  hunter.  Jacob  dif- 
fered very  much  from  his  brother.  Lie 
was  of  a  quiet,  gentle  disposition.  He 
had  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  looking  after  them. 

IT.  One  morning  Esau  took  down 
his  bows  and  arrows  and  went  off  on 
a  hunting  trip.  He  hunted  all  dav 
without  killing  a  single  animal.  He 
returned  hunsrry  and  in  rather  low 
snirits.  Jacob  had  been  at  home  that 
dav.  He  had  nrepared  a  meal  of  not- 
tage.  or  red  lentils,  and  when  Esau 
came  home  and  saw  the  food  which 
Jacob  had  cooked,  he  asked  him  to 
give  him  some  of  it. 

Now  Jacob  knew  that  Esau  did  not 
appreciate  his  birthright,  as  he  ought 
Id  have  done.     Jacob  wished  that  he 
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were  entitled  to  his  father's  first  bless- 
ing. He  knew  that  he  would  think  a 
great  deal  more  of  it  than  Esau  did. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get 
that  blessing?    He  would  try. 

So  when  Esau  asked  him  to  let  him 
have  some  of  his  pottage,  Jacob  told 
him  he  would  give  him  all  the  food 
he  could  eat  if  he  would  let  him  have 
his  birthright. 

"You  can  have  it,"  said  Esau.  "I 
am  almost  famished  with  hunger,  and 
if  I  were  to  die  my  birthright  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  me." 

So  Esau  sold  Jacob  his  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He  afterwards 
received  his  father's  blessing,  and  he 
became  a  great  and  good  man. 

What  was  Esau's  birthright? 

How  did  he  show  that  he  did  not 
value  it? 

How  can  we  keep  the  blessings 
which  we  have? 

Name  some  of  the  blessings  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  given  you. 

Tell  how  you  can  show  your  appre- 
ciation of  them. 

Note.  The  aim  of  our  Sunday 
Schools  is  to  make  better  Latter-day 
Saints  of  the  children — real,  active, 
earnest  members  who  exemplifv  the 
gospel  truths  in  their  lives.  Our  work, 
then,  is  not  only  to  teach  these  truths, 
but  to  teacli  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  child  will  not  only  gain  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  but 
lie  will  live  in  accord  with  its  teach- 
ings from  day  to  day.  In  helping  a 
cliild  to  sec  the  application  of  the  les- 
son truth  to  his  own  life,  let  him  ex- 
press himself,  freely. 

Lesson  1  3.     Jacob's  Dream. 

Text :     Genesis  28. 

Aim :  To  pay  tithing  is  a  blessing 
and  a  duty,  and  shows  we  desire  to 
serve  God. 

Memory  Gem:  "Of  all  that  Thou 
shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  one- 
tenth   unto  Thee." 

■  I.   Taci_)l3  Departs  from  Home. 


1.  Reason. 

2.  Jacob's  trust  in  the 
H.  The  Dream. 


Lord. 


The  ladder. 
The  Lord's  promise. 
Jacob's  Thanksgiving. 
Anoints  the  stones. 
Covenants  to  pay  tithing. 


1. 
2 

HI. 
1. 
2. 

Review  Last  Lesson. 

I.  One  day  Isaac  took  his  son 
Jacob  out  for  a  walk.  Thev  sat  down 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Then  the  father 
said,  "My  son,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
almut  a  very  important  matter.  You 
are  now  old  enough  to  marry,  I  want 
you  to  get  a  good  wife,  a  woman  who 
believes  in  God  and  keeps  His  com- 
mandments. I  know  where  you  can 
get  such  a  wife."  Jacolj  told  his  father 
th.at  he  would  do  just  as  he  desired 
him  to  do.  Tliat  made  Isaac  feel  very 
happy. ' 

He  then  told  Jacob  that  he  wanted 
him  to  go  to  the  place  where  his 
mother's  brother  lived,  and  that  there 
he  would  find  a  good,  faithful  wife. 

.-\  few  days  later  the  young  man  set 
out  for  the  home  of  his  uncle.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  it  was.  but  it  was 
quite  a  long  distance.  Jacob  traveled 
all  day.  When  evening  came  he  was 
still  on  the  desert.  He  was  tired,  so 
he  decided  to  camp  for  the  night.  He 
washed  the  dust  from  his  face  and  his 
hands.  Then  he  knelt  down  and 
oi'fered  up  his  evening  prayer  to  God. 

IT.  When  he  had  finished  his  sup- 
per, he  selected  for  himself  a  place 
to  slee]i.  His  bed  was  the  hard 
ground,  and  a  large  stone  was  his  pil- 
low. Rut.  notwithstanding  those 
thinus.  that  \'\as  the  most  blessed  night 
in  all  of  Jacob's  life.  Listen  while  I 
tell  you  what  happened!  During  the 
night,  God  gave  to  Jacob  a  glorious 
dream.  The  voung  man  saw,  in  his 
dream,  a  ladder  reaching  from  heaven 
to  earth.  On  the  ladder  he  saw  an- 
gel^. Some  of  them  were  going  up  ti 
heaven  and  some  of  them  were  coming 
down. 

As  lacob  lookeil  up  tri  the  ti)])  of  tho 
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ladder,  to  his  great  delight  lie  saw 
God.  The  Lord  spoke  to  Jacob.  He 
told  him  He  was  the  God  of  his  fath- 
ers. Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  that  He 
would  give  to  him  all  the  land  in  that 
place.  He  told  Jacob  He  would  bless 
him  with  many  children,  and  that  they 
would  spread  about  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south.  The 
Lord  also  promised  Jacob  that  He 
would  be  with  him  wlierever  he  went, 
and  that  He  would  bring  him  again  to 
that  land. 

HI.  When  Jacob,  awoke  he  felt  so 
happy  that  he  shed  tears  of  joy. 
Kneeling  down  upon  the  ground,  he 
praved  with  all  his  heart  and  .soul  unto 
God.  thanking  Him  for  the  glorious 
dream  He  had  given  him.  and  for  the 
precious  promises  He  had  made  to 
him. 

Then  Jacob  took  the  stone  he  had 
used  for  a  pillow  and  made  an  altar 
of  it.  He  poured  oil  upon  the  stone, 
and  there  he  made  a  covenant  with 
the  Lord,  saying:  "Of  all  that  Thou 
shalt  give  me,  T  will  surely  give  the 
tenth  unto  Thee." 

That  is  the  law  of  tithing  all  faith- 
ful Latter-dav  Saints  observe  today. 

Whv  did  Jacob  leave  home? 

Tell  how  he  prepared  for  the  night. 

What  happened  during  the  night? 

How  did  Jacob  show  his  thankful- 
ness ? 

WHiat  blessings  do  we  receive  from 
our  Lleavenly  Father? 

How  do  we  show  that  we  are  thank- 
ful? 

Yes,  and  though  boys  and  girls  do 
not  pay  titliing  because  they  do  not 
have  money,  our  fathers  and  mothers 
nni1  our  older  brothers  and  sisters 
show  tlieir  gratitude  to  God  by  paying 
ten  cents  out  of  every  dollar  to  the 
Lord.  They  pay  the  tenth  of  all  the 
Lord  gives  them  back  to  Him. 

Lesson  14.  Jacob's  Long  Journey  and.  Re- 
turn Home. 

Text :     Genesis   29  to   ."^3   inchisive. 

Aim :  God's  Promises  Never  Fail 
to  those  who  are  faithful  and  work 
earnestly, 


Memory  Gem :  "Fear  not,  for  the 
Lord  goeth  with  thee ;  He  will  not 
fail  thee." 

I.  Jacob  with  His  Mother's  Kindred. 

1.  Received  with  joy. 

2.  Enters  Laban's  service. 

3.  Blessings  earned. 

II.  Commanded  to  Return. 

1.  "Return    unto    the   land   of   th_\- 

fathers." 

2.  "I  will  be  with  thee  " 
HI.  Laban's  Anger. 

1.  Softened  by  the  Lord. 

IV.  Jacob  Meets  Esau. 

1.  God's       overruling       Providence 

again  shown. 

2.  Met    with     kisses     rather     than 

blows. 

V.  .Arrival  at  the  Old  Home. 
1.  God's  promises  fulfilled. 

I.  In  our  last  story  was  told  the 
beautiful  dream  Jacob  had.  What 
promises  were  made  to  him  bv  the 
Lord  in  that  dream?  Jacob  continued 
his  journey  to  the  land  where  his 
L^ncle  Laban  lived.  There  he  met  his 
uncle  and  his  family  who  received  him 
with  joy.  Laban  wanted  Jacob  to  as- 
sjst  him  with  his  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle.  Jacob  did  so  and 
served  Laban  fourteen  years,  receiv- 
ing for  this  service  Laban's  two 
daughters,  Leah  and  Rachacl,  who  be- 
came his  wives.  Later  he-  took  two 
other  wives,  the  maids  of  Leah  and 
Rachael,  and  served  many  years,  re- 
ceiving cattle  and  sheep  for  his  pay. 
Although  Laban  changed  Jacob's 
wages  many  times,  yet  because  Jacob 
served  the  Lord,  the  Lord  blessecl  him, 
and  he  had  many  sheep,  cattle,  camels 
and  servants.  God  also  blessed  him 
with  children,  of  whom  we  will  tell 
you  some  interesting  things  later. 

II,  ",\nd  the  Lord  said  unto 
laciib.  Return  unto  the  land  of  thy 
fathers,  and  to  thy  kindred  ;  and  T  will 
be  witli  thee."  So  Jacob  started  on  his 
return  to  his  old  home,  where  he  would 
meet  Esau,  his  brother,  of  whom  he 
was    afraid,    and    also    his     dear     old 
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father.  His  nidllicr  liad  tlicd.  [Ic 
took  his  vvivL's  and  his  children,  his 
maid-servants  and  his  men-servants, 
his  camels  and  his  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle,  but  did  not  tell  Lahan. 
who  was  away  from  his  home  at  that 
time. 

III.  When  Laban  learned  that 
Jacob  had  gone,  he  was  angry,  and  he 
took  men  with  him  and  followed 
Jacob  for  a  week  intending  to  make 
him  come  back,  but  God  warned  La- 
ban  in  a  dream  saying:  "Take  heed 
that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either 
good  or  bad."  Laban  finally  overtook 
Jacob  and  chided  him  for  leaving  with- 
out bidding  him  good  by,  and  with- 
out permitting  him  to  kiss  his  daugh- 
ters and  his  grandchildren,  or  letting 
him  send  them  away  "with  mirth  and 
with  songs."  But.  although  Laban 
was  angry,  he  said  that  God  had 
warned  him  not  to  hurt  Jacob.  We 
will  remember  that  when  God  told 
Tacob  to  go  He  said  "I  will  be  with 
thee,"  which  means  that  he  would  pro- 
tect him  from  harm.  So  Laban  kissed 
them  good-by  and  returned  to  his 
home. 

As  Jacob  went  on  his  way  he  again 
saw  angels  and  knew  that  God  was 
guarding  him.  Do  you  know  that 
God  guards  us  too,  that  His  angels 
are  around  us,  although  we  cannot 
see  them,  but  they  will  guard  us  care- 
fully if  we  do  right. 

IV.  Jacob  feared  that  his  brother 
Esau  might  still  be  angry  with  him, 
and  want  to  harm  him,  so  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  tell  Esau  that  he  was  com- 
ingwith  all  his  family  and  his  flocks 
and  herds.  When  these  messengers 
returned  and  told  Tacob  that  Esau  was 
coming   to    meet    him,    bringing    with 


him  liiur  liumlred  men,  Jacob's  fears 
increased,  and  he  prayed  to  the  Lord 
to  protect  him  by  softening  Esau's 
heart  toward  him.  He  then  sent  a 
great  present  to  Esau,  many  goats, 
camels  and  other  animals. 

That  night  Jacob  was  left  alone  on 
one  side  of  a  brook,  where  again  he 
saw  a  heavenly  being  whom  he  would 
not  let  go  until  he  gave  him  a  blessing, 
keeping  him  all  the  night.  The  angel 
blessed  Jacol3  and  gave  him  a  new 
name,  that  of  "Israel,"  which  means 
havirrg  power  with  God  and  man  and 
prevailing. 

When  Jacob  and  Esau  met  "it  was 
with  embraces  and  kisses,  for  the  Lord 
had  softened  Esau's  heart,  and  he  was 
now  glad  to  have  his  brother  back 
again.  Esau  asked  Jacob  what  was 
meant  by  the  sending  of  the  animals 
ahead  of  him,  and  when  Jacob  told 
him  they  were  a  present  for  him,  Esau 
said,  "I  have  enough,  my  brother : 
keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself,"  but 
Jacob  insisted  and  Esau  accepted  the 
present. 

V.  Jacob  continued  his  journey 
imtil  he  reached  his  old  home,  and  God 
had  surely  been  with  him  and  that  to 
bless. 

When  we  have  a  duty  to  fulfill,  let 
us  remember  the  words,  "Fear  not, 
for  the  Lord  goeth  with  thee :  He  will 
not  fail  thee." 

How  did  our  Heavenly  Father  show- 
that  He  went  with  Jacob? 

What  promises  have  been  made  to 
us? 

In  fifth  commandment? 

In  Word  of  Wisdom  ? 

What  must  we  do  so  that  the  Lord's 
promises  will  be  to  us? 
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YOU  ARE  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  DISPOSI- 
TION YOU  WERE  BORN  WITH.  BUT  YOU  ARE  RES- 
PONSIBLE   FOR    THE    ONE    YOU    DIE    WITH.  -Babcock 
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Kindergarten  Department. 


Robert  Lindsay  McGhie,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley  and  Elmina  Taylor. 

OUTLINE    FOR    MAY. 

1 — Picture  Day.     Emphasize  the  aims  of  previous  month's  lesson. 
2 — Baptism  of  Jesus. 

Aim :     Baptism   is   essential   to  salvation. 
3 — Jesus  and  Nicodemus. 

Aim :     The  same. 
A — Memorial    day   exercises. 

Aim :      Heroic     effort     is    never  lost. 


The  Kindergarten  Teacher,  the  Class 
Adivities  and  the  Class  Atmosphere. 

[By    Marian    Belnap    Kerr.] 

Last  month,  we  took  a  survey  of 
many  of  the  aims  which  we  as  Sunday 
School  workers  desire  to  instill  into  the 
hearts,  and  make  part  of  the  lives  of 
our  children.  Next,  we  shall  consider 
"The  Kindergarden  teacher,  the  class 
activities,  and  the  class  atmosphere," 
as  means  of  accomplishing  these  aiir^s. 
The  teacher,  to  really  be  "one  of  the 
best  means"  for  instilling  high  aims 
into  the  lives  of  her  children,  must 
have  certain  natural  qualifications. 

Kate  Douglass  Wiggins,  in  "Chil- 
dren's Rights"  says,  "Long,  long  ago, 
When  I  was  just  beginning  the  study 
of  Childhood,  and  when  all  its  possibil- 
ities were  rising  before  me,  'up,  up, 
from  glory  to  glory,' — long  ago,  I  was 
asked  to  give  what  I  considered  the 
qualifications  of  an  ideal  kindergart- 
ner.  My  answer  was  as  follows — 
brief  perhaps,  but  certainly  compre- 
hensive : 

The  music  of  St.  Cecilia. 

The  art  of  Raphael. 

The  dramatic  genius  of  Rachael. 

The  administrative  ability  of  Crom- 
well. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  meekness  of  Tyloses,  and — 

The  patience  of  Job. 

"Twelve  years  experience  with  chil- 
:lren  have  not  lowered  my  ideals  one 
whit,  nor  led  mc  to  deem  superfluous 
any  of  these  qualifications ;  in  fact,  I 
should    make   the    list    a    little    longer 


were  I  to  write  it  now,  and  should  add, 
perhaps,  the  prudence  of  Franklin,  the 
inventive  power  of  Edison,  and  the  tal- 
ent for  improvision  of  the  early 
Troubadours." 

Besides,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  Sunday  School  teacher 
should  have  also  that  deep  religious 
nature  which  we  see  manifested 
through  all  of  Job's  trials  and  afflic- 
tions ;  that  faith  and  trust  in  a  God  who 
is  all  powerful  and  who  knoweth  all 
things :  not  a  belief,  merely,  in  a  few 
moral  truths  or  principles,  but  a  deep 
conviction  in  her  soul  that  there  is  a 
God.  Each  day,  every  plant  every 
animal,  every  living  thing  bears  testi- 
mony to  her  of  this -great  truth.  She 
should  feel  that  the  God  whom  she 
worships  is  the  same  God  that  all  the 
prophets  and  saints  of  old  have  wor- 
shiped, and  that  His  power  to-day  is 
the  same  as  it  was  when  He  rescued 
Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions,  and  the 
three  Hebrew  children  from  the  fiery 
furnace.  She  should  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  and  that  we  to-day,  have 
the  same  principles  and  blessings  that 
belonged  to  the  Church  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  She  should  believe  in  the  life 
and  works  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  the 
divine  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. In  brief,  she  should  be  a  true 
Latter-day  Saint.  Is  it  not  the  aim  of 
our  Sunday  School  work  to  make  of 
each  child  a  true  member  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  ?  Is  it  possible  for  her  to  even 
try  to  do  this,  if  she  is  not  one  her- 
self? The  children  come  to  Sunday 
School  to  be  spiritually  fed.     How  can 
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they  receive  that  spiritual  food  that 
real  deep  rehgious  significance  from 
the  teacher  if  she  has  not  it  to  offer? 

Then,  is  belief  alone  in  the  principles 
of  our  gospel  sufficient  for  the  teach- 
er? Must  there  not  be  a  consistency 
of  life?  Can  she  teach  her  children  on 
Sunday  morning  to  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  then  on  Sunday  after- 
noon be  seen  at  a  pleasure  resort,  or  a 
ball  game?  Is  it  consistent  for  her  to 
teach  her  children  reverence  for  the 
House  of  the  Lord  and  then,  for  her 
children  to  hear  her  whispering,  see 
her  laughing — doing  almost  every 
thing  but  paying  attention,  at  the  even- 
ing service?  Can  she  really  teach 
them  to  be  honest  if  the  very  next 
day,  she  allows  the  street  car  conductor 
to  pass  by  without  collecting  her  fare  ? 
You  will  readily  agree  with  me  that 
she,  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  instill- 
ing good  into  the  lives  of  others,  must 
put  forth  every  effort  to  act  out  those 
principles  herself — each  day  of  her 
life. 

The  mother  instinct  is  manifested 
early  in  the  life  of  the  young  girl. 
This  should  always  remain  and  be 
cherished  and  nurtured  as  years  go  by. 
A  teacher  cannot  be  consistent,  can- 
not be  at  unity,  if  there  is  no  love  in 
her  heart  for  the  little  children  who 
come  to  her  for  instructions.  "The 
thought  T  dislike  you'  should  never 
be  where  T  love  you'  ought  to  be." 
True  principles  given  with  the  spirit 
of  love  for  all  the  children  cannot  help 
1  ut  sink  deeper  into  their  hearts  and 
become  more  of  their  lives.  Those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts 
about  France  to-day,  realize  that  her 
population  is  not  increasing  as  is  the 
population  of  other  countries,  thus 
causing  much  anxiety  and  alarm  to  the 
Republic.  One  way  that  she  is  try- 
ing to  build  up  the  nation  in  numbers 
as  well  as  power  is  by  establishing 
training  schools  for  young  girls  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  Maternal 
Schools  and  Kindergartens.  The  sole 
purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  counter- 
act that  feeling  for  intellectual  educa- 
tion alone  which  is  so  prevalent  among 


the  higher  class  of  young  girls  and 
women,  and  to  instill  and  develop  in 
their  hearts  a  love  for  the  children, 
the  home  and  a  desire  to  particpate  in 
the  home  activities.  The  belief  of 
these  promient  women  who  are  back 
of  the  movement,  is  that  if  the  girls 
can  be  taught  the  activities  of  the  home 
and  the  care  of  children,  that  a  desire 
and  love  for  children,  the  liome  and 
its  activities,  will  surely  follow.  With 
better  homes  will  come  a  stronger  na- 
tion. 

How  necessary  it  is,  too,  for  us 
teachers  to  be  cheerful  and  pleasant. 
Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  school 
room  feeling  blue  or  carrying  the  vis- 
ible effects  of  last  night's  late  party 
on  your  face  ?  Do  you  remember  the 
effect  it  had  on  the  children?  How 
their  little  faces  and  acts  reflected  it. 
too !  A  child  is  naturally  happy  and 
cheerful.  The  teacher  must  be  the 
same  if  she  wishes  to  be  his  friend 

The  world  is  ever  a  garden. 
Red  with  the  bloom  of  May; 
And  never  a   stormy  morning 
To  the  heart  that  sings  alway. 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 

SMILE. 

"If  you  think  you've  missed  the  mark 

Use  a  smile ; 
If  your  life  seems  in  the  dark. 

Why,  just  smile, 
Don't  give  up   in   any  fight, 
There's  a  coming  day  that's  bright. 
There's  a  dawn  beyond  the  night, 

If  you  smile." 

Last  but  not  least,  the  teacher  should 
be  able  to  adapt  herself  to  the  life  of 
the  child;  to  become  "child-like,"  not 
"childish."  "To  fit  herself  then,  to 
enter  the  child  world, — to'  become 
playmate,  friend,  and  companion,  for 
no  woman  can  afford  to  let  all  the 
poetry  and  gayety  of  life  fade  away 
from  her,  even  though  grief  threatens 
to  eclipse  the  sunshine,  and  experience 
cast  a  shade  over  the  joy  of  living." 

Outline  for  April. 

[Prepared  by  Sister  Beulah  Woolley.] 

L     Picture  Day. 

2.  Naaman  the  Leper.  Text,  H 
Kings,  5  :1-19. 
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3.  Zacharias  in  the  Temple.     Luke 
1 :5-26. 

4.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist.  Luke 
1  :57-80. 

Aim  for  the  Month. 

Faith  in  the  power  of  God  is  neces- 
sary to  ohtain  Flis  blessings. 

WORK  FOR  APRIL. 

Souii^s  suggestive  for  April. 

'God's  work"  (Song  stories  of  the 


Kindergarten,  Hill,  p.  71 


"Waiting  to  Grow' 


( Kindergarten 


( Kindergarten 
For  a  Sunbeam" 


Plan  Book,  p.  42). 

"Good     morning" 
Plan  Book,  p.  40)'. 

"Jesus  wants  me 
(Desertt  Sunday  School  Song  Book). 

"Golden  Sunbeams"  (Juvenile-. 
Instructor.  April,  1912). 

Rest  E.vercises. 

Let  the  children  represent  trees 
blown  by  the  wind,  rain  drops,  or 
wakening  flowers. 

By  having  the  children  stand  and  go 
through  the  motions  of  making  a  gar- 
den, while  saying  or  singing,  "In  My 
Little  Garden"  or  "In  My  Little  Bed" 
— they  will  have  a  good  rest  exercise. 

Fi)iger  Play. 

"Take  a  little  seed  so  hard  and  round. 
Make  a  little  hole  down  in  the  ground. 
Put  a  seed  into  it,  cover  it  with  care. 
Who  would  ever  think  the  seed  was 

there  ? 
Will  it  ever  leave  the  earth  so  brown? 
Wait   and   watch   it  closely   when  the 

rain  comes  down. 

A^ature  Work. 

Fncourage  the  children  to  look  for 
the  budding  of  plant  life.  Have  them 
tell  you  what  they  have  noticed  wak- 
ing up  during  the  week.  Question 
them  about  the  preparation  of  the 
ground — the  planting  of  the  seeds  and 
inilbs.  Lead  them  to  feel  in  the  seed, 
tlie   bulb,   the    soil,   the   sunshine    and 


rain,  the  loving  gift  of  the  Heavenly 
Father. 

Memory  Gem. 

"  'Tis  God  our  Heavenly  Father, 

Vv'ho  makes  each  little  seed, 
And  puts  away  within  it 

The  tiny  plant  we  need." 


FIRST     SU  NDAY. 


-PICTURE     DAY. 


Use  pictures  and  review  or  retell 
"The  Last  Supper"  or  "The  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ." 

SECOND  SUND.AY NAAMAN  THE  LEPER. 

Long,  long  time  ago  there  lived  in 
the  land  of  Israel  a  little  maid.  There 
was  also  in  this  land  a  man  named 
Elisha :  Elisha  was  a  very  good  man ; 
loved  the  Heavenly  Father  and  did  just 
what  He  wanted  him  to.  So  the  Heav- 
enly l-'ather  blessed  him  and  gave  him 
power  to  make  sick  people  well.  The 
little  maid  played  with  her  dolls,  gath- 
ered flowers,  helped  her  mamma,  and 
did  all  the  things  a  little  girl  likes  to 
do.  One  day  some  men  came  a  long 
way,  from  another  country,  and  took 
the  little  maid  back  with  them. 

In  this  new  country  she  worked  for 
Naaman  and  his  wife.  They  were  very 
kind  to  her.  There  was  one  thing 
about  the  people  in  this  land  that  was 
different  to  the  people  of  Israel.  They 
prayed  to  ugly  pieces  of  wood  and 
stone  instead  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 
But  the  little  maid  didn't  forget  to 
pray  every  night  and  morning  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  as  Elisha  had  taught 
her  to. 

Naaman  was  the  captain  over  all  the 
soldiers.  The  little  maid  loved  to 
watch  them  go  marching  away,  they 
looked  so  brave  and  strong. 

One  morning  everyone  was  busy 
and  happy,  for  Naaman  and  all  th; 
soldiers  were  coming  home.  The  little 
maid  and  all  worked  to  have  every- 
thing in  readiness.  Soon  they  saw 
them  coming.  As  Naaman  came  into 
the  house  he  looked  so  pale  and  tired 
they  all  knew  he  was  ill.  The  doctor 
came,  went  away  and  came  back  with 
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three  other  doctors,  and  then  they  all 
went  away  shaking  their  heads ;  said 
they  could  do  nothing  for  him  because 
he  had  the  leprosy.  When  people  have 
the  leprosy  their  skin  all  dries  up,  they 
have  to  be  sent  away  from  everyone. 
They  can  never  come  back. 

WHien  the  servants  heard  this  they 
were  very  sad.  But  the  little  maid 
didn't  feel  sad.  She  knew  the  Heav- 
enly Father  could  make  Naaman  well. 
She  said,  "Oh  that  my*  master  was  in 
Israel  where  Elisha  the  nrophet  is,  for 
he  would  make  him  well." 

When  Naaman's  wife  heard  this  she 
went  to  Naaman  and  told  him  what 
the  little  maid  had  said.  Then  he  told 
the  servants  to  prepare  things  and  tlie^' 
would  go  to  Israel. 

Some  of  the  servants  brought  out 
the  chariots  (carriages),  others  pre- 
pared the  food  and  fixed  the  bedding, 
for  in  those  davs  people  traveled  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  do  now.  They 
had  to  take  enough  food  to  last  for 
manv  days,  and  their  own  beds.  When 
the  things  were  all  packed  away  in  the 
chariots,  the  servants  brought  out  the 
horses,  jiitched  them  to  the  chariots 
and  Naaman  and  a  number  of  his  ser- 
vants started  for  Israel. 

Naaman"s  wife  and  the  servants 
that  were  left  felt  very,  very  sad,  for 
they  were  afraid  Naaman  could  never 
be  made  well.  But  the  little  maid  told 
them  she  knew  the  Heavenly  Father 
could   heal   him. 

You  know  it  was  a  long  way  to 
Israel.  It  took  many  days  to  go  and 
many  days  to  come  back  in.  All  the 
time  the  little  maid  was  praving  for 
the  Heavenly  Father  to  make  Naa- 
man well. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  they  were 
expected  home.  The  little  maid 
watched  so  anxiously  for  them.  At 
last  she  saw  them  coming.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  Naaman  she  knew  he  was 
healed  and  she  knelt  down  and  thanked 
the  Heavenly  Father. 

When  the  servants  came  in  the  lit- 
tle maid  went  to  one  of  them  and  said, 
"Tell  me  what  vou  did  in  the  land  of 


Israel."  The  servant  said,  "Very  well, 
come  and  sit  here  and  I  will  tell  you 
all   about   it." 

"When  we  reached  the  land  of 
Israel  we  went  first  to  see  the  king. 
He  couldn't  help  us  any :  said  he 
couldn't  make  anyone  well,  for  us  to 
go  and  see  Elisha  the  prophet.  So  we 
went  to  Elisha's.  .As  we  stopped  at 
his  gate  he  sent  a  servant  out  with 
this  message,  'Go  wash  in  Jordan 
seven  times  and  thy  flesh  shall  come 
again  to  thee  and  thou  shalt  be  clean.' 

"When  Naaman  heard  this  he  said, 
'Go  wash  seven  times  in  the  Jordan ! 
Why  does  he  tell  me>to  go  and  bathe 
in  the  muddy  water  of  the  Jordan? 
the  water  in  the  rivers  at  home  is 
nnich  cleaner.  The  mudfly  water  of 
the  Jordan  river  couldn't  cure  me.' 

"He  was  angry  and  went  away,  but 
we  talked  to  him  and  told  him  that 
it  wasn't  a  hard  task  to  bathe  in  the 
river  Jordan.  So  at  last  he  went  to 
the  Jordan  river  and  bathed  seven 
times.  And  just  as  Elisha  had  said, 
his  flesh  came  back  and  he  was  made 
clean." 

The  little  maid  said,  "I  knew  the 
Heavenly  Father  would  heal  him. 
What  did  Naaman  do  then?" 

"He  went  to  Elisha  and  told  him 
he  wouldn't  worship  any  other  God 
but  Israel's." 

Application.  If  at  any  time  there 
is  sickness  in  our  homes  what  can  we 
do?  And  we  can  have  our  bishops  or 
fathers  or  uncles  lay  their  hands 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  are  sick  to 
liless  them. 

THIRD     Sl'XD.W. Z.\CH,-\RI.\S     IN     THE 

TEMPLE. 

Who  has  a  little  brother  or  sister 
at  home?  Tell  me  about  him?  .  (Let 
several  children  tell  of  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters.)  Who  is  there  at 
home  to  take  care  of  you  and  brother 
and  sister?  Why  do  mother  and 
father  make  your  home  so  pleasant? 
Yes,  because  they  love  you?  and  are 
so  glad  to  have  you  with  them. 

A    long  time   ago   in   a   land   called 
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Judea  there  lived  a  very  good  man 
named  Zacharias  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth. They  had  such  a  nice  home  up  in 
the  hill  country.  But  Zacharias  was  not 
really  happy  and  he  knew  that  Eliza- 
beth was  not,  for  there  were  no  little 
girls  or  boys  there,  and  they  did  want 
a  little  child  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world. 

But  you  know  they  loved  Heavenly 
Father  and  knew  who  would  bless 
them.  So  they  prayed  to  Him  for  a 
little  child. 

Year  after  year  Zacharias  went  to 
his  work  at  the  temple,  and  Elizabeth 
went  about  her  work,  and  they  still 
prayed  to  Heavenly  Father  for  what 
they  wanted,  but  no  little  child  was 
sent  to  the  home.  They  were  still  un- 
happy but  felt  that  Heavenly  Father 
knew  what  was  best.  So  Zacharias 
grew  old,  his  hair  and  beard  began  to 
get  white,  and  Elizabeth  began  to  be 
an  old  lady. 

Then  one  day  it  was  time  for  Zach- 
arias to  go  to  the  temple.  He  had 
been  chosen  for  a  very  special  duty 
that  day.  There  was  one  room  in  the 
temple  called  the  Holy  Place.  In  it 
there  was  a  beautiful  altar  where  in- 
cense, a  sweet  smelling  powder,  was 
burned.  Three  priests  were  chosen 
to  do  this.  The  first  one  went  in  to 
take  away  the  ashes  which  had  been 
left  there.  Another  took  in  the  pan 
of  live  coals  and  placed  on  the  altar, 
and  the  other  sprmkled  the  ineense  on 
the  hot  coals,  and  while  the  smoke 
ascended  prayed  to  God.  Zacharias 
had  been  chosen  to  do  this  last  and 
most  important  thing. 

When  all  was  ready  each  priest 
went  in  to  perform  his  duty.  At  just 
the  right  time  Zacharias  went  in  to  do 
his  part.  He  was  all  alone.  He 
sprinkled  the  incense  on  the  live  coals 
and  while  the  smoke  went  up  filling 
the  place  with  the  sweet  perfume, 
Zacharias  prayed  to  Heavenly  Father. 
The  other  priests  and  people  were 
praving  on  the  outside. 

Zacharias  was  just  ready  to  go  back 
to   the   people    when    an    angel    from 


Heaven  stood  before  him.  He  was 
very  much  frightened.  "But  the  angel 
said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  Zacharias,  for 
thy  prayer  is  heard,  and  thy  wife 
Elizabeth  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 
thou  shalt  call  his  name  John.  And 
thou  shalt  have  joy  and  gladness  :  and 
many  shall  rejoice  at  his  birth.  For 
he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord." 

At  last  was  his  prayer  to  be  an- 
swered. But  Zatrharias  wanted  to  have 
some  way  to  tell  that  it  should  be ;  he 
even  wondered  how  it  could  be  when 
both  he  and  Elizabeth  were  so  old. 
The  angel  was  sorry  that  he  should 
have  needed  anything  to  show  him 
th:it  Heavenly  Father  would  ansvver 
his  prayer,  and  said  that  until  the 
child  should  be  born  Zacharias  would 
not  be  able  to  speak.  Then  he  left 
him. 

Zacharias  was  in  the  room  so  long 
that  the  priests  and  people  who  were 
wall'ng  for  him  wondered  what  coxiM 
ha\'e.lia;)])ened.  When  at  last  he  did 
go  to  them  and  tried  to  tell  them  he 
couldn't  speak  a  word.  Then  the  peo- 
ple knew  that  something  wonderful 
liad  happened. 

His  day's  work  was  over  and  he 
went  back  to  his  home  in  the  hill  coun- 
try to  Elizabeth.  He  had  something 
to  tell  her  that  he  knew  would  make 
her  very  happy,  but  because  he  had 
doubted  he  would  have  to  write  it,  for 
he  could  not  speak  a  word. 

Application.  What  can  we  do  to 
let  the  Heavenly  Father  know  that  we 
love  and  trust  Him?  And  when  v.-e 
pray  to  Him  He  will  give  us  what  is 
best  for  us? 

FOUKTII  SUNDAY THE  BIRTH  OF  JOHN 

THE    B,\PTIST. 

Let  the  children  tell  the  names  of 
their  brothers  and  sisters  and  how 
they  are  blessed  and  named  in  fa-t 
meeting.  Review  last  Sunday's  lesson 
and  complete  the  story  of  his  birth. 

The  name  John  means  The  Lord  is 
Gracious, 


The  Red- Winged  Blackbird. 

(Agdahis  Phocniccus) 
By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 

M.   S,  P.  R. ;  M.    B.  s.  w.;   M.  A.  o.  u. 


One  bright  day  late  in  March,  when 
I  was  listening  with  eagerness  for  the 
songs  of  newly-arrived  feathered 
friends,  there  jumped  up  suddenly, 
from  the  plashy  bottom  of  a  willowy 
marsh  by  the  roadside,  a  lustrous  red- 
winged  blackbird  which  at  once 
alighted  on  the  top  of  a  cat's  tail  and 
sang  with  delightful  intonation  his 
song: 

"Gug-lug-gee-e-e-e-e-e-e !" 

As  he  was  the  herald  of  the  most 
charming  season  of  the  year,  I  did  not 
injure  him,  but  crouched  low  beside 
the  rushes,  even  wetting  my  feet  on 
the  fenny  ground,  and  watched  with 
gladness  the  handsome  fellow  as  he 
gave  forth  his  beloved,  deep,  swampy 
note  of  spring.  Soon,  t>its  of  black 
and  red  appeared  elsewhere,  in  the 
morass ;  but  there  were  no  birds  of 
lighter  color,  streaked  with  brown — a 
fact  which  told  me  immediately  that 
the  females  had  not  yet  arrived. 

In  sloughs  beside  the  railway  tracks, 
in  marshes  in  the  fields,  in  the  willows 
and  rushes  of  river  banks, — in  fact, 
anywhere  in  Utah,  where  the  ground 
is  swampv  and  grasses,  cat  tails  or 
willows,  plentful,  there  also  is  the  red- 
wing blackbird  joining  his  gurgling 
song  with  the  harsh  but  musical  croak 
of  the  big.  spotted   frog. 

The  blackbird  belongs  to  a  notable 
family — the  orioles  (icteridae).  The 
bobolink,  the  cowbird,  the  meadow 
lark,  Bullock's  oriole  ("the  hang 
bird")  and  the  grackles  are  all  close 
relatives. 

The  redwing  blackbird  is  found  all 
over  the  United  States ;  and  specimens 
I  have  examined,  taken  from  the  back 
water  sloughs  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, the  marshes  of  South  Chicago 
and  the  swamps  of  the  Huron  river  of 
A  Tin  Arbor,  are  identical  in  coloration 
with  those  taken  in  the  fens  of  our 
own  state. 


If  the  weather  is  exceptionally  mild, 
the  redwings  may  arrive  in  the  last  of 
March,  but  they  usually  come  early  in 
April,  take  possession  of  the  tops  of 
poplars  or  other  tall  trees  near  their 
nesting  ground,  and  chant  a  chorus  so 
sweet  in  its  peculiar  cadences,  so  deep, 
penetrating  and  paludal  that,  even  at 
a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  one  lis- 
tens with  rapture,  and  walks  filled 
with  an  exquisite  sense  of  spring.  The 
female  members  of  the  family  stroll 
along  somewhat  later  than  the  males 
and  after  the  heads  of  the  families,  as 
it  were,  have  done  some  little  work  in 
the  selection  of  prospective  homesites. 

To  Thoruea,  the  redwing  sang 
"Conk-a-ree  !"  and  Emerson  said  : 

"The  redwing  flutes  his  "O-ka-lee." 

Chapman  describes  his  song  as 
"Kong-quer-ree ;"  Gibson,  "Gl-oogl- 
eee,"  and  another  "Gug-lug-geee."  I 
have,  however,  while  making  hay  in 
the  meadow  listened  for  hours  to  a 
concert  given  by  a  row  of  redwings 
Derched  along  the  telegraph  wires,  and 
have  concluded  that  their  songs  con- 
sist of  such  delicious,  swampy,  fluty 
gurgles,  that  words  cannot  adequately 
express  them. 

If.  however,  when  blossoms  and 
green  are  filling  one's  heart  with  se- 
renity and  gladness,  a  magnificent  red- 
wins'  suddenly  appear  and  flute  his 
"O-ka-lee,"  the  song  will  never  be  for- 
fotten,  but  rather  cherished  as  the  sign 
th?t  nature  is  once  more  budding  in 
loveliness. 

A  week  or  sn  after  the  arrival  of 
thf^  males,  the  females  appear  and  in 
M"av  the  nesting  season  begins. 

The  nests  are  usually  neatly  woven 
CUPS,  consisting,  on  the  outside,  of 
roueh  grasses  or  weeds,  lined  on  the 
inside  with  finer  materials  of  the  same 
nature,  or  with  sedges.  Of  course  the 
nest  is  always  built  either  over  stand- 
ing or   running  water,   or  on    boggy 
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THE   RED-WINGED   BLACKBIRD. 
(Agelaius  phoetiiceus.) 

Adult  male  in  breeding  plumage:  General  color  a  lustrous  velvet  black,  burnished  with  a  metallic 
greenish  reflection.  On  the  bend  or  shoulder  of  each  wing  is  a  patch  of  vermillion  red,  and  just  behind 
this,  a  tinge  of  brownish  yellow.  The  red  and  buff  at  the  bends  of  the  wings,  are  the  only  markings  that 
relieve  the  otherwise  uniform  black  of  the  male.  In  the  winter  the  lighter  markings  or  buff  color  of  tHe 
wings  become  deeper  and  the  scapulars  and  interscapulars  are  edged  with  rusty. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  is  of  harsh  texture  compared  with  that  of  the  male;  it  is  streaked,  top  of 
head  dark  brown,  with  buffy  median  crown  stripe  and  superciliary;  nape  and  fore  part  of  back,  dark 
brown,  lightly  marked  with  buffy;  shoulders  faintly  tinged  with  red;  under  parts  whitish,  heavily  streaked 
with  dark  brown;  throat  variably  tinged  with  creamy,  buff  or  pinkish.     Length,  8.10-9.30. 

Indian  names  for  the  red-wing  blackbird:  The  Pahute  call  it :  Pah-cool'-up-at'-sn-qtte ;  and  the 
Washoe,  Sc-zooh'te-mo-lah,  gahko. 
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ground.  Sometimes,  the  outer  part  is 
strongly  interwoven  with  reeds,  which 
support  it ;  sometimes  the  whole  nest 
is  pensile  like  that  of  a  Bullock  oriole, 
being  suspended  from  the  crotch  of  a 
willow  or  sapling  limb ;  and  again,  it 
may  be  on  the  ground  in  a  clump  of 
grass. 

The  eggs  average  about  an  inch  in 
length ;  and  are  of  a  light,  bluish  cast, 
lined,  blotched  and  marbled,  at  the 
larger  ends,  with  light,  purple  and 
black. 

The  male  bird  which  mates  with 
more  than  one  female,  seems  like 
Argus  to  have  a  hundred  eyes,  so  vig- 
ilant is  he  in  protecting  his  nests.  If 
an  intruder  gets  too  near,  he  dashes 
about  close  overhead,  and  remon- 
strates with  almost  frightening  per- 
sistence, against  the  danger  to  his  do- 
main.- If  the  nest  be  destroyed,  he  is 
in  great  distress  for  days,  but  soon 
builds  another  in  the  same  place. 

After  raising  one  or  two  broods,  the 
birds  gather,  in  August,  into  flocks ; 
and,  at  this  time,  they  are  more  than 
ordinarily  varied  in  appearance,  as 
young  birds,  which  at  first  resemble 
the  mother,  do  not  get  their  full  plum- 
age until  the  third  summer.  As  au- 
tumn approaches,  the  blackbirds 
gather  in  immense  numbers  previous 
to  their  migrations  southward.  Last 
fall,  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  four  thou- 
sand individuals  gleaning  in  a  grain- 
field  a  half  mile  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  station  at  Kaysville. 

Though  much  has  been  said  against 
the  redwing  blackbirds,  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  benefit  to  the  farmer.     In 


March,  April,  May,  June  and  July, 
they  feed  almost  exclusively  on  ob- 
no.xious  insects,  the  number  that  they 
destroy  in  a  single  season  in  the 
United  States,  ■  being  estimated  by 
Wulson  to  be  twelve  thousand  million ! 
In  fact,  insects  constitute  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  redwing's  yearly  food.  In 
June,  it  eats,  largely,  weevils,  snout 
beetles,  snails  and  crustaceans.  At 
other  times,  it  feeds  on  army  worms, 
crane  flies,  white  grubs,  root  borers, 
ants,  chinch  bugs,  root  worms,  root 
lice  and  green  locusts.  There  is  a 
species  of  cutworm  (carnaedes  rube- 
factalis)  which  is  ruinous  to  swampy 
grass  lands;  but  if  the  blackbird  is 
near,  the  pest  is  soon  done  away  with. 
Like  the  meadow  lark,  the  blackbird 
gormandizes  on  grasshoppers  when 
that  delicacy  is  in  season. 

In  winter  the  redwing  exists  mostly 
on  weed  seeds,  ragweed,  barn  grass, 
and  smartweed  being  eaten  regularly 
from  x^ugust  to  April.  In  fact,  it  sel- 
dom injures  the  barnyard  or  orchard ; 
and  it  prefers  weed  seed  to  grain.  The 
young  are  fed  exclusively  on  insects 
such  as  plant  lice,  grub  worms,  cut 
worms,  earth  worms  and  caterpillars. 
Of  course,  the  blackbird  eats  some 
green  corn  and  standing  grain  ;  but  my 
observations  lead  me  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  grain  which  it  takes  is 
gleaned  from  the  fields  after  the 
reaper  has  gone. 

Charming  reminder  of  Spring,  the 
handsome  ornament  of  swamps  and 
sloughs,  benefactor  of  man,  the  lus- 
trous redwing  ought  to  sing,  undis- 
turbed, his  "O-ka-lee." 


Y©Mip  isibaipaietgtPj,  h©jm,  !s 

a  ealbk,  tlbdy  says 

H  ftibirgad!  ®f  tbu®  ealbk 

y©M  spuM  m<s.wy  days 

Und  if  lh)©M©ii^  amdl  toMSI!: 

m  tlbig  w©ffM  y©M  w©mM  gmn. 

f  ©M  mMSt  w©A  f ip©m  tlbg  stafft  ©m  tlb«  n<ght  kind  ©f  fifeauwo 

Eugene   C.  Dohon 

From  Long  Ago. 
A  True  Story  of  a  Latter-day  Saint. 

By  Sophy  Valentine. 


I. 


IVIany  years  ago,  when  the  gospel 
was  first  introduced  to  the  world,  there 
lived  in  far  oflf  beautiful  Wales,  at  a 
place  called  Aberdare,  Glamorgan- 
shire, a  well-to-do  family  by  the  name 
of  Howell.  Mr.  Howell  kept  a  dry 
goods  store,  and  he  was  also  a  preacher 
in  the  Baptist  church.  They  had  sev- 
eral children — five  or  six  boys,  and  a 
girl    named   Ann. 

This  little  girl  was  a  pretty,  vivac- 
ious little  thing,  full  of  life,  and  quite 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  she  was 
Mr.  Howell's  daughter,  as  children 
brought  up  in  comparative  luxury  are 
apt  to  feel. 

When  she  was  ten  years  old  Ann 
was  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at  Swan- 
sea, to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  all  that  a  well  brought  up  young 
lady  should  know.  But  the  meth- 
ods employed  were  rather  severe 
and  Ann  did  not  fancy  the  idea 
of  being  straight- jacketed  and  diet- 
ed in  order  to  become  delicate  and 
refined  looking ;  besides,  it  affected  her 
health  very  much,  and  being  of  an  in- 
dependent spirit  she  objected.  Her 
father  had  to  be  sent  for  and  Ann  joy- 
fully returned  with  him  to  her  home 
and  her  loving  mother. 

One  day,  while  she  and  her  brother 
were  roaming  in  the  field,  they  attempt- 
ed to  cross  a  stream  on  a  plank  some 
workmen  had  left.  There  was  a  bridge 
a  little  higher  up  stream,  which  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  more  conven- 
ient, but,  on  the  lookout,  as  children 
generally  are,  for  something  whereby 
they  might  get  hurt,  they  spied  this 
place  with  delight  and  attempted  to 
walk  across  it,  wiggling  and  giggling 
so  as  to  make  it  all  the  more  exciting, 
and  of  course  they  both  fell  in ;  first 
the  boy  and  next  Ann,  who  very  hero- 
ically tried  to  save  her  brother. 

Some  workmen  had  been  watching 


the  performance  at  a  distance  and 
came  to  the  children's  rescue,  but  when 
they  had  been  fished  out  they  were  ap- 
parently dead  and  their  parents  were 
sent  for  and  informed  that  their  chil- 
dren had  been  drowned.  You  can  im- 
agine their  grief,  but  everybody  turned 
in  and  worked  with  the  children  till 
they  were  finally  brought  to  life. 

This  incident  had  the  effect  of  sober- 
ing the  little  wilful  girl.  Being  brought 
so  near  to  death  frightened  her  and 
she  began  to  think  more  seriously. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  with  her 
mama  sewing  ( for  little  girls  in  those 
days  were  made  to  sew  by  hand  very 
beautifully,  and  knit  and  crochet  and 
do  fancy  work,  hours  at  the  time,  and 
did  not  have  so  very  much  time  to 
play)  ;  well,  as  I  said,  as  she  was  busy 
with  some  needlework,  there  came  to 
their  house  some  strange  men  from 
America.  One  of  them  was  the  late 
apostle   John   Taylor. 

Ann  wondered  considerable  at  these 
men,  for  they  were  not  like  the  or- 
dinary business  men  who  used  to  come 
and  visit  her  father,  and  of  whom  she 
took  little  notice.  These  men  were  so 
different.  They  talked  about  God, 
about  a  new  prophet  like  unto  those 
that  used  to  live  in  olden  days,  that 
Ann  had  often  read  and  heard  about. 
And  they  spoke  about  the  gospel  of 
peace,  which  had  again  been  brought 
to  earth,  and  Ann  listened  and  won- 
dered. And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell  lis- 
tened and  wondered,  too,  and  their 
hearts  were  touched.  They  were  re- 
ligious people  and  wanted  to  serve  the 
Lord ;  but  this  was  new  and  strange 
to  them,  and  they  realized  how  they 
must,  indeed,  take  up  their  cross  if 
they  would  follow  the  Master;  for  in 
those  days  it  was  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  people  in  better  circumstances 
to  embrace  the  truth  than  at  this 
day,    when    the    way    has   been   made 
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somewhat  smoother  by  those  who  have 
traversed  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell  took  up  the 
cross  and  the  little  girl  stood  by  and 
looked  on,  but  soon  she  was  made 
to  feel  that  she  too  must  take  up  the 
cross,  if  she  would  follow,  for  per- 
secutions began  at  once,  and  the  once 
happy,  peaceful  home,  was  now  no 
longer  the  same. 

They  had  been  so  happy  in  their 
ease  and  enjoyment  of  this  world's 
good  things,  slumbering  securely,  as 
it  were,  without  any  serious  thought 
of  what  God  really  intended  this  life 
should  be  to  His  children.  But  now  it 
was  all  so  different.  They  began  to 
understand  that  we  were  sent  here  to 
work  out  our  salvation  and  they  soon 
found  that  those  who  would  live  godly 
in  Christ  must  suffer  persecution, — 
and  it  began  at  once. 

Ann  Howell  was  no  longer  the  well- 
to-do  merchant's  daughter ;  she  was 
only  a  "Mormon"  girl,  one  of  those 
despised,  misled  and  foolish  people,  at 
whom  all  the  world  was  pointing  the 
finger  of  scorn. 

One  day.  Brother  John  Taylor  took 
her  aside  with  her  parents  and  gave 
her  a  wonderful  blessing  and  though 
she  is  now  a  vigorus  old  lady  of  some 
seventy  years,  the  memory  of  that  bles- 
sing is  still  with  her  and  has  been  a 
comfort  to  her  many  times  on  life's 
stormy  sea. 

Ann  was  baptized  when  sh'  was 
twelve  vears  old.  and  soon  after 
her  father  was  called  to  go  on  a  mis- 
sion to  France.  He  was  the  first 
"Mormon"  missionary  to  go  tn  that 
country. 

After  opening  the  Gospel  there,  he 
returned  to  visit  his  family  in  Wales 
and  decided  to  take  his  little  daughter 
back  to  France  with  him,  as  she  was 
ant,  and  he  thought  after  learnmg  the 
French  language,  she  might  be  a  great 
helo  to  him. 

It  was  no  small  trial  for  Ann  to 
leave   her   dear  mother   and    brothers 


and  her  grandfather,  who  was  a 
wealthy  old  gentleman  and  lived  at 
Cardiff;  but  since  they  embraced  the 
gospel,  the  grandfather  had  turned 
with  their  other  friends  and  was  no 
longer  what  he  used  to  be. 

Before  she  left,  little  Ann  was  re- 
quested to  go  on  the  stand,  one  Sunday 
at  meeting  and  sing  "Home  Sweet 
Home."  She  sang  it  in  her  sweet  child- 
ish voice,  made  tremulous  at  the 
thought  of  soon  having  to  leave  her 
home.  Brother  Taylor  was  so  delight- 
ed with  her  singing,  that  he  had  the 
song  printed  on  pink  silk  and  gave  it 
to  her  as  a  keep-sake. 

Life,  for  a  "Mormon"  girl,  young  as 
she  was,  among  strangers,  in  a  strange 
city,  was  not  all  pleasure.  They  were 
of  course  persecuted  there  as  they  had 
been  in  their  home  and  the  language 
was  quite  an  obstacle  to  be  surmount- 
ed ;  however,  Ann  soon  learned  to 
speak  French  fairly  well,  and  she 
helped  distribute  tracts  from  house  to 
house.  After  three  days  or  more,  they 
would  generally  call  for  the  tracts  and 
if  the  people  had  read  them,  Ann 
would  give  them  some  more  and  invite 
them  to  their  meetings. 

Many  times  the  little  girl  was  driven 
away  with  threats  and  she  had  to  run 
as  fast  as  she  could  to  escape  trouble. 

They  were  located  at  a  place  called 
St.  Mallow.  It  was  among  the  poor, 
where  the  Saints  have  generally  had  to 
locate.  The  feeling  of  opposition  was 
=trong  against  them  and  at  one  time 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
friends.  Brother  Howell  would  have 
been  thrown  into  a  pond  of  water. 

Brother  Howell  decided  that  it  was 
best  to  leave  the  place  and  they  imme- 
diaflv  embarked  for  St.  Servin  to  be- 
gin work  there. 

^t  their  arrival,  it  being  late  in  the 
dav,  they  were  unable  to  find  lodgings 
and  were  obliged  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  outdoors 
and  without  shelter. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  Small  Sacrifice  with  Large  Profits. 

By  L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  Hettie  Minn  was  twelve  years 
old.  It  was  a  bright,  sunny  day,  more 
like  May  than  March.  And  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  ordinary  oc- 
curred, which  made  the  little  girl  re- 
member that  anniversary  of  her  birth 
more  vividly  in  after  years  than  almost 
any  other. 

Hettie,  ..with  her  father  and  mother 
one  brother  older  and  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters  younger  than  herself, 
had  but  recently  traveled  all  the  way 
from  Maine  to  Utah  because  they  had 
heard  and  accepted  the  Gospel  and  had 
joined  the  "Mormon"  Church.  They 
had  crossed  the  plains  with  a  company 
of  Saints  who  came  with  ox  teams. 

After  reaching  Utah,  Brother  Minn 
had  traded  his  oxen  and  wagon  to  an- 
other brother  in  the  Church  for  a  piece 
of  ground  and  a  small  house  which 
was  built  near  a  spring  of  clear  water. 

This  little  home  was  four  miles 
from  the  nearest  settlement,  but  was 
near  a  much  traveled  road,  so  that 
seeing  many  people  passing  kept  Sis- 
ter Minn  and  her  children  from  being 
very  lonesome. 

Brother  Minn  found  work  at  the  set- 
tlement, and  the  evening  before  Het- 
tie's  birthday  he  brought  home  a  pretty 
little  cow  with  a  tiny  calf. 

But  the  cow  was  young  and  did  not 
give  sufficient  milk  for  the  calf  to  be 
robbed  of  more  than  about  three  quarts 
a  day  for  some  time.  That  first  even- 
ing the  calf  got  all  the  milk,  being 
loose  with  its  mother.  But  the  chil- 
dren waited  with  joyous  anticipation 
for  the  next  evening,  when  they  might 
Inve  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  milk 


to  eat  with  their  bread.  They  were  all 
great  lovers  of  milk  and  had  not  had 
any  for  a  long  time. 

The  day  first  named,  (Hettie's  birth- 
day,) a  company  of  emigrants  on  the 
way  to  California  to  dig  gold,  stopped 
at  the  spring  by  the  Minn  home,  to 
noon. 

This  company  of  men  had  started 
from  the  East  too  late  in  the  season 
the  year  before,  and  had  to  camp 
somewhere  in  the  Utah  valleys  while 
the  winter  passed.  Now,  as  warm 
weather  had  come  early,  they  had 
started  again  on  their  westward  jour- 
ney. 

They  had  a  herd  of  sheep  which  they 
were  taking  along  for  mutton.  Several 
of  the  sheep  were  tired  out  when  they 
reached  the  spring,  and  the  miners  told 
Brother  Minn  if  his  wife  would  bake 
them  a  good  lot  of  biscuit  while  they 
rested  their  teams  and  ate  their  dinner, 
he  could  have  the  tired  out  sheep. 

Brother  and  Sister  ]\Iinn  said  they 
would  be  glad  to  make  that  exchange. 
To  be  sure  the  sheep  being  unable  to 
travel  on  would  have  to  be  left  any- 
how. But  the  Minns  were  true  and 
honest  Latter-day  Saints,  and  felt  that 
they  would  rather  do  something  in  re- 
turn for  what  they  considered  a  favor 
than  to  get  something  for  nothing  and 
they  also  felt  well  in  showing  kind- 
ness to  an)'  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

They  worked  fast  and  baked  all  the 
biscuits  thev  could  during  the  hour 
and  a  half  that  the  men  waited ;  and  it 
was  a  good,  large  quantity,  so  that 
both  the  Minns  and  the  miners  felt 
pleased  over  it  and  parted  good 
friends. 

In  the  early  evening,  Hettie  and 
Bard,  her  elder  brother,  went  with 
their  father  to  gather  up  the  sheep 
which  the  miners  had  left,  and  bring 
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them  into  a  pen  which  the  father  and 
Bard  had  made  for  them  that  after- 
noon. 

There  were  eight  of  the  sheep  which 
were  now  rested  sufficiently  to  be 
driven  to  the  fold.  But  one  poor 
mother  sheep  lay  dead  with  a  tiny, 
new  born  lamb  shivering  beside  her, 
too  weak  to  stand  or  even  bleat. 

Hettie  pitied  it  and  took  it  up  in 
her  apron. 

"Oh.  let  it  alone!"    said    Bard.     It 


can't  live ;  leave  it  with  its  mother  and 
come  on  and  help  drive  the  others ; 
mustn't  she,  father?" 

"I  think  it  is  no  use  bothering  with 
it,  it  is  so  nearly  dead,"  answered  their 
father. 

"I  would  like  to  take  the  poor  little 
thing  to  the  house  and  warm  it,  even 
if  it  dies  afterwards — it  is  not  dead 
now,"  said  Hettie,  pleadingly. 

"Well,  do  as  you  like  about  it, 
daughter,  your  way  never  hurts  any 
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'I  mould  like  to  take  the  poor  little  thiii<^  ta  the  house  and  zvarm  it. 
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one,"  her  father  rephed  with  a  sympa- 
thetic smile. 

When  the  sheep  were  taken  care  of 
Hettie  went  into  the  house  with  the 
lamb  still  barely  alive.  While  she 
warmed  it  by  the  stove,  her  mother 
was  preparing  supper  for  the  family, 
and  the  little  brothers  and  sisters  were 
talking  gleefully  of  the  treat  they  were 
to  have  of  good,  new  milk. 

"Mother,"  Hettie  said,  "I  would  like 
my  portion  of  milk  right  now,  please, 
in  a  tin  basin,  so  I  can  warm  it." 

"Why  do  you  want  it  before  you 
come  to  the  table,  Hettie?"  her  mother 
asked. 

"I  want  to  feed  it  to  this  poor,  little 
motherless  lamb!"  Hettie  answered, 
with  a  quiver  in  her  voice  and  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  remon- 
strance with  Hettie  by  other  members 
of  the  family,  against  her  "starving 
herself"  for  the  sake  of  feeding  an  al- 
most dead  lamb  the  milk  she  ought  to 
eat  for  her  own  good. 

But  Hettie  was  determined,  and  for 
two  weeks  refused  to  taste  the  milk, 
saving  her  entire  portion  for  the 
motherless  little  creature,  the  life  of 
which  she  rejoiced  in  having  saved. 
Aher  a  while  the  lamb  was  able  to  eat 
other  food  besides  milk,  and  then  to 
go  with  the  other  sheep  and  pick  grass 
from  the  ground  and  leaves  off  bushes. 

Brother  Minn  took  good  care  of  his 
sheep,  and  had  soon  a  fine,  flock  of 
them.  Without  letting  any  one  but 
his  wife  know  what  was  doing,  he 
kept  special  note  and  account  of  the 
lamb  which  Hettie  had  taken  such 
pains  to  keep  alive.  It  was  a  ewe 
lamb,  and  it  was  surprising  how  rap- 
idly its  posterity  increased.  Frequently 
there  were  twins  born  among  them, 
and  sometimes  triplets. 

When  Hettie  was  twenty  years  old, 
she  was  married  to  Archie  Warren,  a 
young  Latter-day  Saint  who  had 
courted  and  won  her  love.  The  yoimg 
couple  were  greatly  surprised  and  de- 
lighted upon  receiving  as  a  wedding 
present    from    the    bride's    father    and 


mother,  a  flock  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sheep,  all  decendents  of  the  lamb 
which  Hettie  had  saved  the  life  of  on 
that  sixteenth  day  of  March,  her 
twelfth  birthday.  And  her  father  told 
them  there  were  still  others,  that  he 
was  giving  them  but  a  portion  of  the 
lamb's  progeny. 

"And  I  told  you  to  leave  it  to  die 
with  its  mother,  didn't  I  Het?  I'll  be 
more  careful  hereafter,"  said  Bard. 

Archie  put  his  arm  around  his  bride 
and  said  playfully,  "I  had  no  idea 
there  would  be  so  many  lambs  coming 
my  way,  father  and  mother,  when  I  so 
blunderingly  asked  you  for  this  one." 

"Isn't  it  wonderful?"  Hettie  re- 
marked. "Why,  I  would  go  without 
milk,  much  as  I  think  of  it,  two  months 
instead  of  two  weeks,  any  time  to  save 
the  life  of  a  lamb  like  that,  wouldn't 
you  ?" 

Story  of  the  March  Wind. 

By  Annie  Malin. 

Just  under  Elsie's  window  was  her 
little  fiower  garden.  It  was  a  small 
square  bed  but  with  loving  baby  fin- 
gers she  had  planted  the  snowdrop, 
dafi^odil,  hyacinth  and  tulip  all  in  a 
crooked  row. 

Mother  had  watched  her  with  a 
smile,  but  not  for  the  world  would  she 
have  had  their  position  changed,  for 
in  the  loving  letter  which  Father  had 
sent  with  them  across  the  great  ocean 
were  plain  instructions. 

"Let  her  plant  them  with  her  own 
little  fingers  just  where  she  chooses 
in  the  little  space  under  her  window, 
dear,"  he  said,  "only  telling  her  how 
deep  to  cover  them." 

So  Mother  prepared  the  soil  care- 
fully and  watched  her  as  she  carefully 
placed  them  in  the  earth.  Then  she 
showed  her  how  to  press  the  earth 
closely  around  them  and  over  the  top. 

When  Father  came  home  the  next 
spring  on  each  one  was  a  beautiful 
flower  and  little  Elsie  was  very  proud 
of  them,  and  so  of  course  was  Father. 

That  was  four  years  ago  and  while 
Elsie  has  been  growing  and  blossom- 
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ing  from  a  chubby  baby  into  a  tall  girl 
old  enough  to  go  to  school,  the  bulbs 
have  been  growing  and  increasing 
until  the  little  space  under  the  window 
is  known  as  Elsie's  bulb-bed. 

Last  winter  poor  Elsie  was  kept  in 
the  house,  for  during  a  sudden  wind- 
storm a  large  branch  was  torn  from 
the  great  box-elder  tree  near  the  gate 
and  the  child  was  thrown  to  the  ground 
with  such  force  that  her  leg  was 
broken. 

It  had  been  a  long  winter  for  the 
active  child  in  spite  of  the  kindness  of 
friends  and  playmates. 

.'\t  last,  however,  the  time  was  draw- 
ing near  when  she  could  go  out  doors 
again,  though  she  must  still  go  about 
on  crutches. 

In  the  meantime  the  snow  was 
almost  gone  with  just  a  little  flurry 
now  and  then  to  remind  people  that 
winter  was  not  far  away. 

Elsie  could  not  see  under  the  ground, 
of  course,  nor  could  she  hear  the  whis- 
pering going  on  there ;  neither  could 
she  have  understood  the  language  used, 
for  we  all  know  that  the  flowers,  and 
the  sunbeams,  and  breezes,  birds  and 
insects  speak  in  a  language  of  their 
own. 

It  is  certain  that  if  she  could  have 
understood  she  would  have  been  very 
much  interested,  for  she  seemed  to  be 
very  well  known  indeed. 

You  see  the  Wind  felt  really  very 
much  to  blame  for  the  broken  leg,  and 
the  youngest  Sunbeam  was  much  at- 
tached to  the  merry  laughing  child, 
and  since  the  Bulbs  were  her  own  es- 
pecial propertv  they  naturally  were 
much  interested  in  her  welfare. 

So  one  and  all  agreed  that  each  Bulb 
large  and  small,  must  make  an  extra 
effort  so  as  to  make  a  good  display 
wh^n  th°  child  could  pay  them  a  visit. 

The  Wind  got  very  busy  and  so  did 
th'-  vnuno-est  Sunbeam,  and  they  work- 
ed so  valiantlv,  the  one  blowing  on  the 
leaves  which  had  collected  on  the  bed, 
and  the  other  darting  here  .and  there 
under  the  leaves  as  the  Wind  lifted 
them  un  until  they  were  fast  becoming 
drv  and  warm. 


The  Snow,  however,  had  been  just 
as  busy  as  they  and  had  pressed  the 
leaves  down  so  compactly  that  the  lit- 
tle friends  had  many  a  hard  day's 
work,  the  ^^'ind  even  working  over- 
time, often  far  into  the  night  and  be- 
ginning very  early  in  the  morning. 

He  was  afraid  the  Bulbs  might  be 
late  and  the  child  disappointed. 

However,  as  March  came  in  the 
^^'ind  grew  stronger  and  in  his  hurry 
sometimes  even  blustered  a  great  deal, 
roaring  among  the  branches  of  the 
great  Box-elder. 

The  Sun,  too,  grew  stronger  and 
warmer,  and  sometimes  the  youngest 
Beam  was  helped  by  her  brothers  and 
sisters  until  the  earth  gradually  grew 
warm. 

That  was  the  reason  that  the  whis- 
pering began  down  under  the  brown 
earth  and  the  white  roots  of  the  Bulbs 
began  to  push  downwards  and  the 
green  leaves  began  to  push  upwards, 
while  the  brown  Bulbs  swelled  with 
importance,  for  were  there  not  down 
deep  in  their  hearts  beautiful  blossoms 
waiting  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
people  ? 

What  a  wonderful  mission  was 
theirs  to  make  earth  beautiful  for  all 
God's  children. 

Perhaps  no  one,  excepting  Mother 
Nature  herself,  had  ever  explained  it  to 
them,  but  surely  they  all  understood, 
for  they  pushed  and  pushed  harder 
and  harder. 

Then  the  Wind  blew  so  shrilly  that 
the  youngest  child  of  the  Snow-drop 
stopped  pushing  to  listen  and  tremble. 
She  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  world 
of  which  she  had  heard  so  much,  but 
the  noise  frightened  her  dreadfully. 

"It  is  only  the  March  Wind  whis- 
tling," said  her  mother  reassuringly; 
"keep  on  pushing,  but  don't  be  too 
fast,-  for  the  -b'"  brother  is  apt  to  come 
along  with  a  terrible  creature  having 
sharp  teeth  and  a  long  handle  and  if 
you  are  not  careful  he  will  break  your 
head  off  as  he  did  that  of  your  sister 
last  spring." 

At  these  words  the  little  Snow-drop 
tried  to  draw  back,  for  she  had  been 
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told  the  awful  story  many  a  time  while 
in  her  warm  bed. 

Sure  enough  the  next  day  brought 
the  big  brother  of  Elsie  and  in  his 
hands  was  the  garden  rake. 

"Loosen  them  up  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  plants,"  called  his 
mother.  So  he  carefully  raised  the 
leaves  with  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
rake. 

"Look,  mother!"  he  called  to  her, 
"the  Wind  and  Sun  have  very  nearly 
dried  them.  They  are  pushing 
through." 

He  scattered  some  of  the  leaves 
lightly  over  the  top  of  the  bed  for 
fear  the  bulbs  would  feel  too  chilly 
and  cold  if  bared  too  suddenly.    * 

hs  he  picked  up  the  rake  and  left 
them  the  mother  Snow-drop,  who  was 
just  ready  to  come  through,  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and  when  she  had 
passed  the  word  to  her  friends  below 
they  all  began  to  push  harder  than  be- 
fore. 

"There  is  still  danger,"  said  the  wise 
old  Hyacinth  to  her  children,  "but  to 
get  out  in  the  world  we  all  have  to 
take  our  chances." 

"Last  spring  two  great  animals,  lit- 
tle Elsie  called  them  dogs,  had  a  ter- 
rible fight  in  the  garden,  and  as  they 
raced  over  the  bed  they  broke  off  one 
of  my  finest  sprays  of  bloom." 

"It  wasn't  so  bad,"  whispered  the 
Wind  who  was  passing  just  in  time  to 
overhear  the  remark,"  for  my  friend 
the  Sunbeam  told  me  that  little  Elsie 
carried  it  to  a  little  sick  friend  and  it 
was  placed  in  a  glass  of  water  by  her 
bedside,  where  her  eyes  could  rest 
upon  it  the  last  thing  at  night  and  the 
fir.;t  thing  in  the  morning,  and  it  made 
her  happy. 

The  Sunbeam  saw  it  herself,  and 
rested  upon  it  to  show  off  its  lovely 
color,  and  then  she  told  old  Robin  Red- 
breast, and  Robin  flew  on  the  window- 
ledge  to  see  for  himself — you  know 
how  inquisitive  he  is." 

"Well,  he  stood  there  upon  one  foot 
and  looked  in  with  his  saucy  head  to 
one  side,  you  know  the  way  he  has, 
and   the     sick    child      saw      him     and 


stretched  out  both  hands  and  laughed 
with  delight." 

"So  you  see,"  went  on  the  March 
Wind  (though  very  gruff  he  has  a  kind 
heart)  "so  you  see  we,  some  of  us. 
perform  our  mission  in  one  way  and 
some- in  another." 

"I  suppose  your  mission  was  to 
break  the  leg  of  that  poor  child,"  said 
a  pert  Sparrow.  "She  always  threw 
me  the  crumbs  from  the  table  until  that 
happened." 

For  a  moment  the  Wind  was  silent, 
then  with  a  snarl  he  pounced  on  the 
mischievous  Sparrow,  ruffling  her 
feathers  until  she  looked  like  a  round 
ball. 

"That  was  not  my  fault,  exactly," 
stormed  the  Wind.  "My  cousin  came 
down  from  the  north;  he  is  a  perfect 
savage  at  the  best,  and  tried  to  rout 
me  from  my  favorite  resting-place  in 
the  old  Box-elder.  I  tried  to  drive 
him  away  and  he  angrily  tore  off  the 
big  branch  which  reached  over  the 
walk,  and  neither  of  us  noticed  the 
child  underneath." 

With  a  sullen  roar  the  Wind  re- 
treated to  the  tall  tree  and  the  Spar- 
row twittered  spitefully. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  smallest 
things  make  quite  as  much  stir  and 
mischief  as  the  very  largest. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  little 
Elsie  was  to  come  out  of  doors. 

The  Sun  rose  early  and  beamed 
warmly  and  brightly,  the  Wind  played 
gently  among  the  branches,  the  Robins 
chirped  happily  as  they  paused  in  their 
search  for  a  nest,  the  Sparrows  twit- 
tered as  they  flew  from  bough  to 
bough,  and  then  all  at  once  came  a 
queer  tapping  sound  that  made  them 
all  look  around  in  wonder. 

It  was  the  tap,  tap,  tap  of  little 
Elsie's  crutches  on  the  hard  walk. 

Just  as  she  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house  the  Sunbeams  danced  more  mer- 
rily still,  the  birds  twittered  and 
chirped  more  loudly  and  with  a  sudden 
swoop  and  shrill  whistle  the  March 
Wind  rushed  to  the  Bulb-bed  and  scat- 
tered the  leaves. 
East  and  west,  north  and  south,  they 
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flew  and  with  a  happy  laugh  little 
Elsie  cried  eagerly,  "Look  mother ! 
Look !  the  Snow-drops  are  waiting  for 
me!" 

Some  Toys  of  Long  Ago. 

By  Florence  L.  Lancaster. 

II. 

Now  Grandma  undid  some  tissue- 
paper  wrappings,  and  disclosed  what 
Daisy  had  conjectured  must  be  hidden 
there — two  dolls  of'  epochs  past.  The 
elder  looking,  though  somewhat 
smaller  of  the  two,  was  a  doll  with 
a  waspish  waist,  and  attired  in  a  crin- 
oline. With  a  strikingly  hectic  com- 
plexion, it  had  little  corkscrew  curls — 
altogether  it  suggested  to  Daisy  the 
obsolete  type  of  aunt  described  in  a 
poem  of  O.  W.  Holmes,  and  was  not 
a  doll  she  would  have  felt  inclined  to 
adopt.  The  other  was  a  most  lovable 
little  lady. 

About  the  size  of  a  medium  doll  of 
today,  this  doll  had  violet  eyes,  and 
slightly  curly  hair  which  was  real, 
every  bit.  The  color  had  gone  from 
its  rounded  cheek,  but  not  the  dim- 
pled smile.  What  enchanted  Daisy 
most  were  its  feet,  with  five  pinkish 
toes,  and  arms,  which,  like  its  low-cut 
neck,  were  of  pure  wax.  Its  clothes 
were  a  perfect  model  of  the  fashions 
of  the  "mid-Victorian  period,"  the 
chief  garments  being  a  many-frilled 
pink  cashmere  dress,  a  velvet  jacket 
with  sleeves  widening  at  the  wrists, 
and  a  quaint  flat  velvet  hat.  All  were 
slightly  moth-eaten  now. 

"This  was  the  last  gift  of  my  father 
to  me  before  he  died,  and  I  would  not 
have  exchanged  it  for  a  golden 
throne !" 

Grandma  gave  a  little  laugh,  which 
ended  in  a  sigh,  as  she  next  disclosed 
from  a  bit  of  calico  a  battered  wooden 
stump.  "This  is  the  Dutch  doll  that 
my  vounger  brother — your  LTncle 
Robin  he  would  have  been — kissed 
and  beat  by  turns,  and  hugged  through 
the  darkness  in  his  cot,  many  and 
manv  a  time.  When  Robin  went  be- 
yond the  sea,  mother  delved  it  from 
a  cuoboard,  where  it  had  remained 
half-forgotten,     and      trea-^ured    it    in 


memory  of  her  boy ;  so  for  'old  sake's 
sake'  I've  kept  it  with  the  rest." 

Meanwhile  Daisy,  who  had  the 
waxen  doll  on  her  lap,  had  taken  off 
the  hat,  and  noticed  when  she  haa 
done  so,  that  the  glossy  curls  began 
at  the  back  of  'the  crown  in  a  some- 
what curious  way. 

"Ah !  thereby  hangs  a  little  tak, 
too."  said  Grandma.  "At  first  Vic- 
toria had  long  light  brown  curls  reach- 
ing to  her  shoulders.  But  one  wet  day 
Robin,  who  had  been  reading  about 
Cromwell  and  the  drilling  of  his  Iron- 
sides, wanted  me  to  play  soldiers  with 
him.,  but  I  refused,  for  I  much  pre- 
ferred to  play  in  a  quietly  imaginary 
way  with  my  lovely  doll.  Then  Robin, 
self-.willed  and  impetuous  even  then, 
caught  hold  of  her,  and  said  in  a 
voice  that  he  tried  to  make  deep  like, 
a  man's  bass,  that  she  was  'a  captive 
cavalier,'  and  condemned  the  captive 
to  be  shorn.  Before  I  realized  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  he  got  mother's 
scissors,  and  cut  off  my  poor  Vic- 
toria's hair  close  to  the  neck.  When 
father  came  home  I  was  in  tears,  and 
had  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  Now 
Robin  himself  had  a  mass  of  cluster- 
ing hair,  only  a  tinge  darker  than  my 
doll's.  The  next  day  father  sent  him 
to  the  barber's  with  a  note,  requesting 
him  to  trim  his  son's  locks  close  and 
to  return  them.  That  evening  father 
took  some  of  the  hair  that  Robin's 
reckless  little  head  had  grown,  and 
carefully  glued  it  onto  the  scalp  of 
poor  Victoria,  in  lieu  of  her  lost 
locks." 

"Did  you  call  her  Victoria  after  the 
Queen?"  Daisy  asked. 

"To  be  sure.  My  mother  suggested 
it,  for  she  said  the  doll's  face  had  a 
look  of  the  Queen  at  the  time  of  her 
coronation.  Many  such  things  sug- 
gested the  styles  of  dolls,  and  they 
were  not  all  as  youthful  as  my  Vic- 
toria, even  in  your  auntie's  childhood. 
For  a  long  time  mortar-headed  dolls 
were  common,  with  the  hair  repre- 
sented in  high  stiff  rolls,  like  the  court- 
ladies'  co'ffure  of  a  preceding  century. 
China  dolls,  with  their  glossy  painted 
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hair  parted  primly  in  the  center,  had 
generally  a  grown-up  look.  Then 
there  were  wax-faced  dolls  with  hair 
closely  crimped,  and  ear-rings.  These 
came  in  soon  after  the  advent  of  the 
beautiful  Danish  bride  and  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

"Then  do  you  remember,"  Auntie 
asked,  "that  fat  rubber  doll  that  I  had 
when  I  was  very  little,  called  Roger 
Tichbourne?  Of  course  it  must  have 
been  a  miniature  of  that  notorious 
Roger  Tichbourne  who  professed  to 
be  somebody's  lost  heir  from  Aus- 
tralia, whom  I  have  since  read  about. 
But  in  those  days,  when  I  heard  the 
adventurer  spoken  lightly  of,  I  always 
tried  to  defend  him,  for  I  thought  of 
him  as  a  genial  character,  just,  like 
my  doll." 

"I  remember,  dear,"  replied  Grand- 
ma, "the  Tichbourne  doll  and  the 
Tichbourne  case.  You  were  about  six 
then,  and  you  used  to  term  your  Tich- 
bourne doll  your  'little  husband.'  " 

"That's  why  I've  remained  a  widow 
ever  since,"  said  Auntie,  hiding  a  lit- 
tle blush  behind  a  laugh." 

By  and  by  she  left  the  room,  for 
she,  too,  had  a  little  store  of  child- 
hood's relics  to  show  to  the  two 
young  representatives  of  the  rising 
generation. 

.  "I've  one  or  two  of  my  first  and 
least  intrinsically  valuable  playthings 
left,"  she  said, — for  as  the  boy  and 
girl  knew  well  enough,  the  later  and 
more  expensive  of  Auntie's  toys  had 
been  bestowed  from  time  to  time  upon 
themselves  and  certain  cousins.  "These 
shabby  fragments  of  my  earlier  child- 
hood, however,  are  greater  treasures 
to  me  now  than  the  later  and  better 
things  were." 

.Aunt  Laura's  "oldest  treasures"  in- 
cluded a  wooden  basket  of  various 
fruits,  fixtures  to  be  sure,  but  colored 
in  verv  natural  tints,  the  basket  being 
set  off  with  a  ridge  burned  all  around 
it.  Then  there  was  a  pewter  tea-set, 
such  as  one  never  sees  in  shop-win- 
dows nowadays  ;  also  a  few  odd  pieces 
of  a  once  complete  wooden  dinner  ser- 
vice, with  a  kettle  and  coffee-pot  solid 
throughout,    and   dishes,     plates    and 


bowls  embellished  with  somewhat  ran- 
dom dashes  of  the  paint-brush,  in  a 
prescribed  number  of  dots,  blue  and 
red.  Auntie  had  also  retained  three 
dollies,  which  she  had  named  'Edith,' 
'Rosie,'  and  'Babs,'  namesakes  re- 
spectively of  a  triplet  of  little  girls  in 
a  certain  children's  story  which  she 
had  long  ago  read. 

"Having  no  sister  or  brother,  and 
often  on  holidays  no  other  children  to 
play  with,"  said  Auntie,  "these  three 
dolls  were  as  real  as  flesh  and  blood 
to  me.  During  holidays  I  often  be- 
came so  absorbed  in  originating  and 
enacting  with  them  events  through 
days  whose  duration  was,  like  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  imaginary,  that  now  and 
then  I  literally  lost  count  of  time  alto- 
gether." 

"As  on  that  Saturday,"  said  her 
mother,  "when  I  called  you  down  to 
dinner,  and  you  exclaimed,  as  you 
came  in  and  looked  at  the  clock,  'Oh, 
mamma,  how  late  I  shall  be  for  Sun- 
day School !'  " 

"Because,"  replied  Laura,  "I  had 
already  lived  through  a  fictitious  Sat- 
urday, and  also  a  make-believe  Sun- 
dav  morning  with  Edith,  Rosie  and 
Babs." 

Daisy,  who  had  read  the  aforemen- 
tioned tale,  agreed  that  the  characters 
of  the  little  girls  therein  were  remark- 
ably well  sustained  by  the  dolls.  The 
pensive  Edith  was  impersonated  by 
an  unglazed  china  doll  of  the  better 
sort;  whose  formal  yellow  hair  in- 
cluded a  prim  wrap ;  the  roguish  Rosy 
by  an  irresistible  doll  with  blue-grey 
eves  and  five  thick  curls ;  and  docile, 
cheery  little  Babs  by  a  tiny  sister  doll 
with  short  curly  hair,  in  a  woolen 
frock. 

Meanwhile  Ray's  mind  was  busied 
with  his  oldest  toy  extant, — a  tawny 
bear  that  had  kept  him  from  feeling 
lonesome  in  the  dark  many  a  night. 

"They  say  Teddy  Bears  were  named 
after  a  great  American  President,"  he 
observed  reflectively. 

"Yes,  dear,  Teddy's  the  short  for 
Theodore,  and  Bear  the  synonym  of 
Roosevelt."  Auntie  Laura  replied. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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Lady  Spring. 
Good  cheer  and  welcome  to  Lady  Spring. 
Joy  and  gladness  no  doubt  she'll  bring; 
The  birds  and  the  trees 
And  the  humming  of  bees, 
And  the  dells  and  the  flowers  their  bells 

will  ring. 
She  will  clear  off  the  ice  of  the  running 

seas, 
And   clap   her  hands  with  joy   when   she 

sees 
The     wondrous     change     that     she     has 

brought 
With  only  her  bright  and  active  thought. 
^  Lois  E.  Russell, 

5950  Normal  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


shoulder  and  went  across.'  When  they 
got  there,  she  thanked  him  very  much, 
and  told  him  he  would  get  a  reward  for 
his  kindness. 

About  two  weeks  later  the  old  lady 
was  taken  very  ill.  She  sent  for  Tom 
and  made  him  a  will-  of  all  she  owned, 
which  was  quite  a  bit, — enough  to  keep 
his  mother  and  himself  and  to  send  Tom 
off  to  school. 

Never  be  afraid  of  doing  a  kind  deed, 
for  there  will  come  a  reward  in  the  end. 
Ila  Hamblin, 

Age   14.  Kanab,  Utah. 

Spring  Heralded. 

Oh!  the  sunshine  told  the  blue-bird 

And  the  blue-bird  told  the  brook 
That  the  dandelions  were  peeping 

From  the  woodland's  sheltered  nook. 
So  the  brook  was  blithe  and  happy, 

And  it  babbled  all  the  way, 
.'\s  it  ran  to  tell  the  river 

Of  the  coming  of  the  May. 
Then  the  river  told  the  meadow, 

And  the  meadow  told  the  bee, 
That  the  tender  buds  were  swelling 

On  the  old  horse-chestnut  tree. 
And  the  bee  shook  off  its  torpor. 

And  it  spread  each  gauzy  wing 
As  it  flew  to  tell  the  flowers 

Of  the  coming  of  the  Spring. 

Luren  Allen, 
Age  12.  Cove,  Utah. 


Photo  by  Vernon  Romney. 

Age  16.  St.  George,  Utah. 

Taken   by  him   at   El  Paso,   Texas,   on   his 

way  out  of  Mexico. 

Tom's  Reward. 

Tom  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  years.  He 
had  always  liked  school  and  had  a  desire 
to  go  to  high  school  when  he  was  older. 

But  his  father  had  died  when  he  was  a 
very  little  boy.  And  so  he  never  thought 
much  about  going  off  to  school  because 
he  would  have  to  work  hard  to  keep  his 
mother  and  himself. 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  December  and 
all  the  streets  were  covered  with  ice. 
Tom  came  whistling  home  from  school. 
He  met  a  crowd  of  boys  and  stopped  to 
talk  a  while.  After  a  while  Jim  looked 
across  the  street.  "Ho,  ho,"  he  laughed, 
"look,  boys!"  The  boys  all  looked,  and 
coming  across  the  street  was  an  old  lady 
who  could  hardly  walk,  the  streets  were 
so  slippery.  And  there  was  a  runaway 
team   coming   down   the   road. 

Tom  jumped  from  the  crowd  and  ran 
to   help   the   old   lady   across    the   street. 

She    put    her    feeble    hand    on    his    stout  Age  13. 


Josephine  Savage, 

St.  George,  Utah. 
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May  Allen's  Birthday. 

It  was  May  Allen's  sixth  birthday,  and 
her  mother  was  going  to  give  her  a  sur- 
prise party.  As  May  lived  in  a  country 
town,  Mrs.  Allen  told  May  (about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon)  she  could  go 
to  the  store  and  buy  some  candy,  if  she 
would  come  right  back.  May  would  like 
to  have  stopped  and  played  with  her 
chum  Lydia,  but  she  thought  of  stories 
her  Primary  teacher  had  told  her,  of  dis- 
obedient children,  so  she  asked  her 
mother  if  she  could  stop  and  ask  Lydia 
to  come  and  play  with  her,  and  her 
mamma    said   "Yes." 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  Mrs.  Allen's 
house  was  crowded  with  children,  and 
they  didn't  wait  long  before  May  was 
with  them. 

May  stopped  at  Lydia's,  but  Mrs.  Hale 
said  Lydia  had  gone  over  to  her  house. 
So  May  ran  home  as  fast  as  her  legs 
could  carry  her. 

When  she  got  home  she  was  very 
much  surprised.  Then  they  all  went  out 
in  the  front  yard  and  played  games, 
while  mamma  and  the  cook  got  the  ice 
cream  and  cake  ready.  At  five  o'clock 
they  all  went  home  after  having  lots  of 
fun. 

That  night  as  May  said  her  prayer, 
she  thanked  her  Heavenly  Father  for 
the  good  time  they  had  had,  and  also 
:asked  Him  to  bless  her  mother  with 
health,  that  she  would  live  long  enough 
for  her  to  repay  her  mother's  kindness. 
Leora  Barrett, 

Age  12.  Ashton,  Idaho. 


By  Mary  Shick, 

Paris,   Idaho. 

My  Pony. 

Aly  saddle  on  him  fits  so  neat, 
.•\  bridle,  too,  as  shoes  his  feet. 
I  put  him  in  the  barn  at  night. 
And  care  for  him  with  all  my  might. 
He  likes  apples,  and  barley,  too. 
And  oats  and  corn,  as  he  should  do. 
I  feed  him  oats  and  hay  so  sweet. 
And  give  him  straw  for  his  white  feet. 
He  has  a  neck  that's  archly  curved: 
A  faithful  horse,  he's  always  served. 
Age  13.  Tracy  WelUng. 

Riverside,   Utah. 


The  Seasons. 

One  New  Year's  day  Old  Mother  Na- 
ture called  her  children,  the  four  seasons, 
together,  and  said,  "Now,  children,  I 
have  called  you  together  to  decide  which 
will  reign  first." 

Winter,  the  oldest  of  all,  said  he  would 
reign  first.  Spring  said  she  would  reign 
first.  And  Summer  said  she  would  reign 
first.  Autumn,  the  gayest  of  all,  said  she 
would  reign  first.  They  all  quarreled 
and  quarreled,  and  Winter,  in  his  old 
age,  won  the  fight. 

Miss  Ethel  Cox, 

Age  12.  Orderville,  Utah. 

An  Autobiography. 

"Come  Pet,  come  Pet."  Yes,  I  seem 
to  hear  that  dear  old  call  now,  sounding 
like  an  old  clinkling  cow-bell  resounding 
through  the  long,  winding  lane.  When  I 
heard  that  call  I'd  gallop  my  hardest 
until  I  reached  the  spot  where  it  came 
from.  For  I  always  knew  the  sound  of 
my  master's  voice.  How  kind  he  was 
to  me  in  those  days  of  long  ago.  But  now, 
oh  now,  where  is  he?  I  remember  as  if 
it  were  yesterday,  when  I  heard  his 
cheery,  but  frightened  call.  I  galloped 
to  his  side.  He  threw  my  saddle  on, 
and  away  we  flew  down  the  winding  lane 
until  we  came  to  the  break  in  the  road. 
Then  he  leaped  off  my  back,  and  gave 
me  a  strange  hug.  and  said,  "Be  brave, 
old  boy."  How  hard  I  have  tried  to 
keep  his  words.  Then  he  broke  through 
the  tangled  forest,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more.  I  tried  to  follow  him,  but  the 
path  was  too  narrow.  As  I  was  retrac- 
ing my  steps,  I  seemed  to  hear  a  low, 
grinding  noise,  and  the  galloping  of 
horses'  hoofs  ahead  of  me.  When  I 
came  to  the  turn  in  the  road,  I  stopped, 
clinked  my  feet  together,  and  whin- 
nowed.  For  not  more  than  a  rod  in 
head  of  me  was  a  galloping  party  of 
horses,  and  strange  men  with  red  hand- 
kerchiefs around  their  necks.  When 
they  saw  me,  they  looked  surprised  and 
began  cursing.  Something  cold  and 
heavy  was  placed  on  my  back,  and  then 
I  was  driven  in  the  mountains.  There 
my  load  was  taken  off  my  back.  Here  I 
am  now,  belonging  to  cruel  and  fearful 
outlaws. 

Larena  Blair, 

Age   14.  St.   George. 

A  Visit  at  the  Lighthouse. 

It  was  a  calm  evening,  so  we  thought 
we  would  row  out  to  the  lighthouse  to 
<;peiifl  the  night  there.  We  liired  a 
boat  and  they  took  us  to  the  lighthouse. 
After  supper  the  lighthouse  keeper  said. 
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"I  must  light  the  lamp.  Would  you  like 
to  watch  me  light  it?"  "Oh,  yes!"  we 
cried;  so  we  followed  him  up  the  stair- 
way. It  took  us  about  five  minutes  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  lighthouse.  There 
was  a  great  lamp.  On  each  side  there 
was  a  thick  glass.  When  the  lighthouse 
keeper  lit  the  lamp  it  was  so  bright  that 
we  could  see  far  out  on  the  sea.  Then 
we  went  down  to  our  rooms,  for  it  was 
late.  We  tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not  on 
account  of  a  great  storm  which  continued 
all  night,  and  all  morning,  until  about 
noon.  Then  we  got  the  lighthouse  keeper 
to  take  us  back  to  the  shore. 

Telford  Stoddard, 
Age  10.  Downey,  Idaho. 

COMPETITION  NO.  30. 

Book  prize  will, be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:     Not   more   than  twenty   lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 

Diawings:     Any  size. 


Rules 

Competition  will  close  April  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one   side   of  the  paper  only. 

Pictures   should   not   be   folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Honorable  Mention. 


Lawrence  Brown 
Bessie  Candland 
Lawrence  D.  Clark 
Clara  Einzinger 
Shurman   Frazier 
Vivia  Geisler 
.'^nnie  Hale 
I\Iary  Hale 
Aaron    Hay 
Bertha    Hunter 


Myrtle  Law 
Rosanna    Lyman 
Martha  McConkie 
Charles  J.  Munns 
Eva   Owens 
Ernest  Steffen 
Alex.  Shelley 
Mabel  Stevens 
Roland   Smith 
lona    Tanner 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


OUR  JANUARY    "ENIGMA." 

Of  the  large  number  of  answers  re- 
ceived to  our  January  enigma,  nearly  one 
hundred  gave  the  solution  as  "The  Bi- 
ble." This  is  wrong,  however,  as  the 
correct  answer  is  "A  Book." 

One    of   the   letters    received    from     a 
young  friend  in  Canada  was  as  follows: 
"I  live  in  the  North 

Where  it  snows  and  rains, 
And  freezes  every  thing 
But  a  little  boy's  brains." 

Ernest  must  have  been  nipped  a  little 
with  the  first  frost — because  he  was 
among  those  who  gave  "The  Bible"  as 
the  answer. 

Wayne  E.  Hacking  of  Cedar  Valley 
wrote   as   follows: 

"As  I  through  this  Enigma  look 
I  must  decide  it  means  A  Book." 

We  received  fifty  correct  answers,  and 
the  following,  have  been  adjudged  the 
winners: 

Julia  Bright   (8),  Downey,   Idaho. 

Parley  M.  Egbert  (9),  Preston,  Idaho. 

Ilah  M.  Dean  (10),  Woodruff,  Utah. 

Ruth  Russell  (10),  Chicago,  111. 

Verna  Gibson  (ID).  Manassa,  Colo. 

Gladys  Neilson  (11),  Ft.  Bridger,  Wyo. 

Viola  Eames  (11).  Almo.  Wyo 

Wajme  E.  Hacking  (11),  Cedar  Val- 
ley, Utah. 

Lovina  Jensen   (12),  Grover,  Wyo. 


Vern  Chipman  (12),  American  Fork,  U. 
Rav  Williatns  (12),  Taylorsville,  U. 
Deborah  Morton  (12),  Forest  Dale,  U. 
Levenia  Holt  (12),  Fruita,  U. 
Glen  E.  Ingles  (13),  Bountiful,  U. 
Lenora      Starkey      (13),      Cumberland. 
Wyo. 

Lois  Webb  (14),  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Clara  M.  Moore,  Mosida,  U. 
Mary  Winward   (16),  Sandy,  Utah. 


Hidden  Fruits 

Bv    r^Iiss    Edna    Snow,    age    13,    of    Pine 
Valley,  Utah. 

1.  The  farmers  reap  early. 

2.  Ada  te^ts  the  pupils. 

3.  The  chari  pled  guilty. 

4.  Moran,  George,  and  Walter  took  a 
trip  to  the  canyon. 

5.  Gasoline  if  ignited  will  explode. 

Rules. 

For  the  ten  best  answers  we  will  award 
book  prizes. 

Competition  will  close  .^oril   1st. 

.Answers  must  be  written  in  ink.  and 
bear  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the 
sender. 

.'\ddress  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
Citv,  LUah. 


^r.  Mixie   Magpie-^ 


JUT  ^AY  at  the  top  ota^'>:nt  Three 
-JS^  Pines  is  a  pretty  white  (i^^mn.     In 


^ife^  summer  the  ^Q,^  s^^'^^s,  early  in  the 


morning,  right  into  its  li^fgilaAd 
:c»^^^J  wakes  up  everybody  who  lives  there. 
But  the  very,  very  first  to  wake  up  is  always  a  sweet 
little  C0^  •  All  over  her  head  are  bobbing  golden 
(^  'I  (|  ,  so  her  papa  calls  her  Bobette,  but  she  has 
another  pretty  name,  too--- Nancy.  One  morning, 
woke  up  before  Mr^^^-^had  popped  over 
me  edge  of  the  (  %i  .  "It  is  light  and  Mr.  Sun  is 
lazy  this  morning,"  thought  Bobette,  "but  Til  go  and 
wake  up  Buzz,  anyway."  Very  soon  ^^  was  all 
dressed  in  her  little  pink  Xt^  and  her  Httle  brown 
M\  and'^  ^  .  Yes,  in- 
deed, Bobette  can  dress  herself  all 
alone— even  the-backv®V    were 


all  done  up!— and  sh 
Jacko,  the  knitted   ^ 
still  in  the 


.^' 


e  IS  onlv  six 


ly 


sat  very 


beside  theB^^W^  and  wondered  if 

'iiiiiiiB  """""  "yr 


be  might  go  too.     Sure  enough!  ,#^  grabbe^  him 


firmly  by  one  ^^  and  ran  down  the  front 
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out  the  front  dooi  and  down  the  driveway  to  the 
^^^^l/pT'  Jacko  did  not  mind  rough  handling;  he 
was  used  to  it,  and  he  had  no  nerves;  besides,  his 
^^  were  made  of  rags.  On  one 
side  of  the  .''^^^^  the  road  goes  down 
quite  steeply  and  there  is  a  cunning  little 
brown ^.-^^^ at  the  foot.  Tall  fluffy 
^^#^  are  all  around  it,  but  the  /^^^ 
shows  through  and  Bobette  sometimes  tries  to  throw 
^^^  down  the  -^  ^  .  "It  looks  so  near!  But 
let\  not  try  it  this  morning,  Jacko,"  whispered  the  little 
,'M^p  '  "Let's  hurry  and  w^e  upo^ 
Mr.  Sun  when  he  gets  up." 


-^»Mwent 

down  thef^^^%;jvery  fast.  At  the  top  it  had  seemed 
quite  light,  but  down  here  under  the  ^^.T-%  it  was 
almost  like  night.  "Maybe  it  isn't 
really  day  yet,"  thought  /fe^  • 
And  she  stood  still  and  looked 
around,  for  things  seemed  a  little 
strange  and  different.  Then  right 
beside  ,g^^  ,  something  made  a 
queer  noise.  She  looked  all  about, 
and  there  in  the  ,i^^|l^^ 'f  by  the  roadsid 
dark  thing  that  moved.     "It's  alive! "said    '^^ 


e  was  a  small 

4^u 


Laughlets 


Submerged. 


The    Wrong    License. 


"He's  a  deep  thinker." 
"I   guess   so.     None   of  his  ideas   ever 
get  to  the  surface." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Naturally. 

Mrs.  Beck — "What  party  does  your 
husband  belong  to?" 

Mrs.  Peck — "I'm  the  party."- — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Sweet  Thing. 

Fair  Visitor — "Oh,  don't  trouble  to  see 
me  to  the  door." 

Hostess — "No  trouble  at  all,  dear.  It's 
a  pleasure." — New   York  Mail. 


More  True  Than  Helpful. 

Anxious  Traveler  (addressing  street 
urchin):  "Can  you  tell  me,  my  little 
man,  the  quickest  way  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion?" 

Street  Urchin:     "Run,  mister!" 

Could  It  Be? 

"What  a  marvelous  insect  a  grasshop- 
per is!  He  can  jump  one  hundred  times 
his  length." 

"That's  nothing — I  once  saw  a  bee 
raise  a  two-hundred-pound  man  three 
feet   in   the   air!" 

W4y  the  Idea! 

The  same  little  Frank  once  asked, 
"Mother,  did  God  make  the  monkey?" 

"Yes,"  his  mother  answered. 

"Well,  don't  you  reckon  he  laughed 
when  He  got  him  done?" — Mrs.  Felix 
Smith. 

An  Orthodox  Explanation. 

A  mother  was  giving  her  little  girl  a 
bath,  when  she  said,  "I  wonder  where 
this  dust  on   the  water  came  from?' 

Small  Girl:  "Perhaps  I  leak  some- 
where, mamma.  You  know,  I'm  made  of 
dust. 

Uncooked. 

The  little  child  of  the  tenements  was 
enjoying  her  first  visit  to  the  country 
and  was  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration 
of  the  farmyard. 

"Just  look  at  the  chickings!"  she  ex- 
claimed in  ecstasy.  "They're  all  running 
around  raw!" 


The  Stranger — "Are  you  quite  sure 
that  was  a  marriage  license  you  gave  me 
last  month?" 

The  Official— "Of  course!  What's  the 
matter?" 

The  Stranger — "I've  lived  a  dog's  life 
ever  since." 

Engaged  on  the  Spot. 

Merchant:  Our  salesman  must  show 
tact.  Now,  for  instance,  if  a  lady  came 
into  the  shop,  and  asked  to  see  some 
false  hair,  what  would  you  say  to  her?" 

Bright  Boy:  "I'd  ask  her  what  shade 
her — her  friend  nreferred,  an' — " 

Merchant:  "Enough!  Name  vour  own 
salary." 

An  Oversight. 

"My  paoa's  just  been  called  by  the 
Lord  to  a  new  church,"  said  the  minis- 
ter's little  girl. 

"Ith  he  goin'  to  go?"  lisped  the  other 
little  girl. 

"We  don't  know  yet,"  said  the  little 
girl.  "The  Lord  didn't  mention  the  sal- 
ary."— Judge. 

Why? 

"Religious  folks  are  never  boastful,  arc 
they,  ma?" 

"Certainly  not,  child.  But  what  put 
that  idea  into  your  head?' 

"I  noticed,  at  the  'experience'  meeting, 
that  many  told  what  religion  had  done 
for  them,  but  did  not  mention  that  they 
had  done  anything  for  it." — Judge's  Li- 
brary. 

How  to  Tell  a  Turkey's  Age. 

"Casey,"  said  Pat,  "how  do  yez  tell  th' 
age  of  a  tu-u-rkey?" 

"Oi  can  always  tell  by  the  teeth,"  said 
Casey. 

"By  the  teeth!"  exclaimed  Pat.  "But 
a  tu-u-rkey  has  no  teeth." 

"No,"  admitted  Casey,  "but  Oi  have." 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal.  « 

On  Authority. 

Two  men  were  hotly  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  book.  Finally  one  of  them, 
himself  an  author,  said  to  the  other: 
"No.  John,  you  can't  appreciate  it.  You 
never  wrote  a  book  yourself.' 

"No,"  retorted  John,  "and  I  never  laid 
an  egg,  but  I'm  a  better  judge  of  an  ome- 
let than  any  hen  in  tlie  state." — Publisher 
and   Retailer. 


Joseph  Smith's  Teachings 

This  book  contains  the  Prophet's  sermons  and  religious  doctrinal  writings,  gathered  from  the  six  volumes 

of  the  authorized  "History  ot  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latterday  Saints,    and  arranged 

according  to  subject,  in  alphabetical  order.     Pnce.  m  cloth  and  gold,  postpaid  75C 

as  a  present  for  old  or  youti^.  this  is  a  most  suitable  boolf 
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INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  LOCAL  FIRE  INSURANOB  COMPANY  IN  THE 

INTKR-MODNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HBBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  general  agents 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

HORACE    a.    WHITNIY.    •«•. 
MialR    J.    ORANT.    PRUIOIMT                                                                                                                                          jjQ      J      CANNON,    A»»T.    ■<e. 
OIO.    ROMNEY.    VICE-PIII« 
LKWIS    8.    HILLB,   TRIAS.  _^ . 


THREE  DAILY  PRINCIPLES 

1 

"Safety  First" 

2 
"eoartesy" 

3 
"Gareful  Attention  to  Details" 

By  these  each  operating  employe  of  the 


1 


THE  RESULT 

High  quality  service  when  you 
travel  via 

"The  Standard  Lines  of  the  West" 

Automatic  Ele^iic  Safety  Block 
Signal  Protection. 


pledges  his  laith. 


City  Ticket  OfEce 

HOTEL  UTAH,  Sal    Lalte  Cily 


I 


CLASSP/NS 


AND 
BADGES 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 

For  College.Sctiool,  Society  or  Lodge 

DesCTiptive  catalog  with  attractive  prices  mailed  | 

free  upon  request.     Either  styleot  pinsbcreillns- 

trat«d  with  any  three  letters  and  fisnres,  oneortwo 

colors  of   enamel.     STERLING    SILVER     260   '"uhi 

<LP   Rn     rin^Bo  -      SILV£H     PLATE,     1  Oo     eaoh  ;      $1.00     do;en. 

IaST?AHBROS:cI.  90    BASTIAN  BLDG..  ROCHESTER.  NY. 


IHK  SM  -LLEST 
SAVINGS  BANK 
in    the     WORLD 

Holds  $1  00  In  Dimes 

Pri:e  poSpaid  15c 
2  lor  25c 


ACME  NOVELTY  &  ART  CO.,     Box  551,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utali 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  THE  JOVENILE  INSTROOTOR. 


Laughlets 


Submerged. 


The    Wrong    License. 


"He's  a  deep  thinker." 
"I   guess   so.     None   of  his  ideas   ever 
get  to  the  surface." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Naturally. 

Mrs.  Beck — "What  party  does  your 
husband   belong  to?" 

Mrs.  Peck — "I'm  the  party."- — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Sweet  Thing. 

Fair  Visitor — "Oh,  don't  trouble  .to  see 
me  to  the  door." 

Hostess — "No  trouble  at  all,  dear.  It's 
a  pleasure." — New  York  Mail. 


More  True  Than  Helpful. 

Anxious  Traveler  (addressing  street 
urchin) :  "Can  you  tell  me,  my  little 
man,  the  quickest  way  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion?" 

Street  Urchin:     "Run,  mister!" 

Could  It  Be? 

"What  a  marvelous  insect  a  grasshop- 
per is!  He  can  jump  one  hundred  times 
his  length." 

"That's  nothing — I  once  saw  a  bee 
raise  a  two-hundred-pound  man  three 
feet   in   the   air!" 

Why  the  Idea! 

The  same  little  Frank  once  asked, 
"Mother,  did  God  make  the  monkey?" 

"Yes,"  his  mother  answered. 

"Well,  don't  you  reckon  he  laughed 
when  He  got  him  done?" — Mrs.  Felix 
Smith. 

An  Orthodox  Explanation. 

A  mother  was  giving  her  little  girl  a 
bath,  when  she  said,  "I  wonder  where 
this  dust  on   the  water  came  from?' 

Small  Girl:  "Perhaps  I  leak  some- 
where, mamma.  You  know,  I'm  made  of 
dust. 

Uncooked. 

The  little  child  of  the  tenements  was 
enjoying  her  first  visit  to  the  country 
and  was  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration 
of  the  farmyard. 

"Just  look  at  tlie  chickings!"  she  ex- 
claimed in  ecstasy.  "They're  all  running 
around  raw!" 


The  Stranger — "Are  you  quite  sur.; 
that  was  a  marriage  license  you  gave  me 
last  month?" 

The  Official— "Of  course!  What's  the 
matter?" 

Tlie  Stranger — "I've  hved  a  do.g's  hfe 
ever  since." 

Engaged  on  the  Spot. 

Merchant:  Our  salesman  must  show 
tact.  Now,  for  instance,  if  a  lady  came 
into  the  shop,  and  asked  to  see  some 
false  hair,  what  would  you  say  to  her?" 

Bright  Boy:  "I'd  ask  lier  what  shade 
her — her  friend  nreferred,  an' — " 

Merchant:  "Enough!  Name  vour  own 
salary." 

An  Oversight. 

"My  paoa's  just  been  called  by  the 
Lord  to  a  new  church,"  said  the  minis- 
ter's little  girl. 

"Ith  he  goin'  to  go?"  lisped  the  other 
little  girl. 

"We  don't  know  yet,"  said  the  little 
girl.  "The  Lord  didn't  mention  the  sal- 
ary."— Judge. 

Why? 

"Religious  folks  are  never  boastful,  are 
they,  ma?" 

"Certainly  not,  child.  But  what  put 
that   idea  into  your   head?' 

"I  noticed,  at  the  'experience'  meeting, 
that  many  told  what  religion  liad  done 
for  them,  but  did  not  mention  that  they 
had  done  anything  for  it." — Judge's  Li- 
brary. 

How  to  Tell  a  Turkey's  Age. 

"Casey,"  said  Pat,  "how  do  yez  tell  th' 
age  of  a  tu-u-rkey?" 

"Oi  can  always  tell  by  the  teeth."  said 
Casey. 

"By  the  teeth!"  exclaimed  Pat.  "But 
a  tu-u-rkey  has  no  teeth." 

"No,"  admitted  Casey,  "but  Oi  have." 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

On  Authority. 

Two  men  were  hotly  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  book.  Finally  one  of  them, 
himself  an  author,  said  to  the  other: 
"No,  John,  you  can't  appreciate  it.  You 
never  wrote  a  book  yourself.' 

"No,"  retorted  John,  "and  I  never  laid 
an  eg,g.  but  I'm  a  better  judge  of  an  ome- 
let than  any  hen  in  the  state." — Publisher 
and   Retailer. 


Joseph  Smith's  Teachitij^s 

This  book  contains  the  Prophet's  sermons  and  religious  doctrinal  writings,  gathered  from  the  six  volumes 

of  the  authorized  "History  ot  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latterday  Saints,"  and  arranged 

according  to  subject,  in  alphabetical  order.     Price,  in  cloth  and  gold,  postpaid  75c 

7ts  a  present  for  old  or  youn^,  this  Is  a  most  suitable  boolt 

Deset  et  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OP  UTAH 

THK  ONLY  LOOAL  FIRE  INSURANOE  COMPANY  IN  THE 

INTER-MOUNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HBBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  general  agents 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


HEBCn    J.    ORANT,     PRtaiDCNT 
OKO.    ROMNEY,    VlCK-PRB*. 
LEWIS    S.    HILLS,   Trkas. 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,    SB«. 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    A««T.     StO. 


THREE  DAILY  PRINCIPLES 


1 

"Safety  First" 

2 
"Goartesy" 

3 
"Gareful  attention  to  Details" 

By  these  each  operating  employe  of  the 


m 


] 


pledges  his  faith. 


THE  RESULT 

High  quality  service  when  you 
travel  via 

"The  Standard  Lines  of  the  West" 

Automatic  Ele(5lric  Safety  Block 
Signal  Protection. 


City  Ticket  Office 

HOTEL  UTAH.  Sal    Lake  Gly 


AND 
BADGES 


CL/iSSP/NS 

FACTORY  TO  YOU 

For  College, School,  Society  or  Lodge 

Descriptive  catalog    with  attractive  prices  mailci  I 

free  upon  reqnest.     Either  styleof  pinshcreillus- 

trated  with  any  three  letters  and  fi^ires,  one  or  two 

cniora  of    enaiiiel.     STERLING    SILVER,  25o   each; 

$2.60     dozen;       SILVER     PLATE,      1 0o      eaoh  ;       $1.00     dozen. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  QQ     BASTIAN  BLDG.,  ROCHESTER.  NY, 


IHH  Sm  LLEST 
SAVINGS  B\NK 
in    the     WORLD 

Jv-  /     Hold.s  $1  00  Id  Dimes 

Prite  poSpaid  15c 
2  for  25c 

ACME  NOVELTY  £  ART  CO.,    Box  551,  Salt  Lahe  City,  Utah 


Say  that  you  saw  It  in  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


*^  Without  a  love  tor  books, 
the  richest  man  is  poor** 

Good  books  are  now  published  at  such  reasonable 
prices,  that  the  poorer  man  can  be  rich  by  their 
association. 

Enjoy  your  evenings  at  home  by  supplying  your- 
self and  family  with  good  books. 

A  good  book  to  buy  now  is 

The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 

by  Reynolds:     $1,50  Postpaid 

DESERET  SUJVDaV  SGHOOL  UNION 
BOOK  STORE 

UU'U6  E.  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  Gity 


The  Standard  Books  on  Sex 

Hygiene 

BY  DR.  E.  B.  LOWRY 

Truths  :    Talks  With  a  Boy  Concerning  Himself.    50c ;  by  mail,  55c. 
Confidences  :    Talks  With  a  Young  Girl  Concerning  Herself.    50c ;  by  mail,  55c. 
Herself:    Talks  With  Women  Concerning  Themselves,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Himself:    Talks  With  Men  Concerning  Themselves.    $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
False  Modesty:    That  Protects  Vice  by  Ignorance.     50c;  by  mail,  55c. 

These  notable  books  on  sexual  hygiene  have  received  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  leading  medical,  educational  and  religious  authoritieL,  who  declare  they  are  the 
only  books  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  great  world-movement  for  sex 
education. 

There  is  nothing  morbid  or  mawkish  about  Dr.  Lowry's  books — they  lead  to 
better  health,  to  sex  nurity,  and  to  a  high  practical  morality. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  official  journal  of  50,000 
physicians,  says: 

"Dr.  Lowry's  books  are  excellent  and  can  be  safely  recommended." 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  supplied  by  the  publishers 
ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RECOMMENDED  AND  SOLD  BY 

THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SGHOOL  UNION 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST..  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Say  that  you  saw  It  In  THE  JUVENILE  IN8TRUCT0B. 


A  GOOD  BOOK  FOR    BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

''Uncle   Nick  Among    the   Shoshones'' 

(REVISED  EDITION) 

Story  of   the   Pioneer    Boy  who  lived   in   Chief  Washakie's   charge 
for  two  years,  told  by  himself 

Says  Professor-  Howard  H.  Driggs:    "The  best  picture  of  true  Indian  life  I  know. 
Pony  express  chapters  are  also  vivid  and  thrilling.     livery  home  should  have  it." 

$1.25,  Postpaid.     Order  at  once.    Edition  limited. 
DESERET  SUNDAT  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOH  STORE 


Lithographed  in  colors.     Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi  in   detail.      Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.      Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,   Land  Northward  and  Land   Southward. 

Price-.      ClotK,  Mounted,    $2.00-.      Unmounted.  $1.50-.      Paper,    50  cents 

JOEL  RICI^S,    Logan,  UtaK. 


YOU  NEED  THE  BEST 

SEEDS 

WE    HAVE 
THEM 

OUR  BIG  CATALOG  FREE  for  the  asking,  send  for  it 

Today 

■I'rlN  all  all. .Ill   tlie  HKST   SEEDS,    INCUHATOUS 

aii.l   POULTRY   SUPPLIES 

VOGELERSEED  CO., 

SALT    LAKE 

CITY, 

UTAH 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Z.C.M.I.  SCHOOL 
SHOES  FOR  BOYS 

They  keep  the  feet  warm  and 

dry.     Each  pair  made 

of    solid   leather 

throughout 

ASK  FOR 

MOUNTAINEER  OR 

"THE  LEADER  NEVER  RIP" 

OVERALLS 


Made  in  a  Sanitary 

Workshop  by  Utah 

gills 


l)air$  Canker  and 
Dipbtbcria  Remedy 

If  you   want  to  cure   Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

I  f  vou  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy    has    made    so    many 
wonderful  cures   in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the   same   in   the   future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUOTOR. 
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0  WHOM  can  I  send  for  Books  for  my  chil- 
dren and  know  that   my   order   will   have 
careful  attention  and  a  proper  selection  be 
made?  is  a  question  many  parents  ask  themselves. 

There  is  a  Book  Store  owned 
by  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church 

It  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Sunday 
School  Board  and  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sunday  School  cause. 

If  you  want  well  selected  books,  and  want  your 
orders  properly  taken  care  of,  send  to  your  own 
book  store. 


The  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Book  Store 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE,    -    SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

OUR    CATALOG    IS    FREE   AND    WILL    BE   SENT    UPON    REQUEST 


JOSEPH  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKI.VS,  Vice-President 

J.  STEWART.  Secretary-Treasurer  O.  C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC 


^a^M^£de 


PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00 
$6.00  Per  Month 


ORGANS 

FROM  $25.00 
$3.00  Per  Month 


PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $450.00 
$12.00  Per  Month 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  IVest  of  Chicago 
GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS— COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues  cheerfully  mailed  upon  application 


i 


